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Positive Words 

HE positive language in the 

Declarat‘on of Policy of the 

Civil Aeronautics Act offers a 
signal challenge to the Civil Aero 
nautics Board as clear as a clarion 
call on a sharp frosty morning and 
as commanding as the shrill whist!e 
of a French railroad locomotive 
making up lost time. 


For two years, however, the five- 
man Board, neé Authority, thought 
it was hearing a claribella instead 


of a strong, positive mandate. For 
example, the first item in the Dec- 
laration reads as follows: 

“The encouragement and devel- 
opment of an air transportation 
system properly adapted to the pres- 
ent and future needs of the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the 
United States, of the Postal Service, 
and of the national defense.” 

Now this is about as forthright 
a bit of language as any govern- 
ment agency could ask for. It says 
nothing about police patrol, regu- 
lation, or negative viewpoints. It 
says encouragement and develop- 
ment in sO many words. 

In a static world based upon his- 
torical premises a leisurely approach 
to the air transportation picture 
would be very much in order. 
What would be the hurry? But in 
a hectic world heralding the new 
era of air power and air transpor- 
tation, a strong, vigorous and con- 
structive leadership is demanded. 

What is needed above all else 
today is a clear realization in Wash- 
ington of the relationship of an air 
transportation system to the national 
defense. And this clear-cut realiza- 














tion is demanding of an under- 
standing of what an expanded 
privately-operated air transport net- 
work can do for the nation in the 
way of public service, movement of 
(Turn to page 16) 





‘Huge Airport Construction Bill 


~~ «Nears Final Drafting Stage 





Wwopr 


WiCLIAMS 
KPE te INVENTORY 


NAM To Use Connecticut Survey As 
National Defense Aid by 
Private Industry 
The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers has adopted the principles 
of the inventory plan for national 
defense which Harvey L. Williams, 
as consultant’ and engineer to the 
Connecticut Aeronautical Develop- 
ment Commission, launched in _ his 
state some months ago. The plan 
will be followed throughout the na 


tion as private industry S$ means of 
riding preparations for national de- 
fense. 

Since the production inventory of 
the Army and Navy embraced only 
the larger plants of the country, Wil- 
liams believed it desirable to con- 
duct an inventory of machine tools 


facilities and productive canacities of 
the smaller plants. The survey was 
designed to supplement information 
already on hand in Washington. 

In Connecticut the inventory has 
been eminently successful in making 
all manufacturers conscious of their 
ability to participate in the air de- 


tense program. Massachusetts fol- 
lowed with a similar survey resulting 
(Turn to page 2, col. 4) 


Plan Recognized 





Harvey L. Williams 
Of the Connecticut Aeronautical 
Development Commission. whose in- 
ventory plan of aiding national de- 
fense was adopted for national use. 





Pan American to Train 850 Flight 
Navigation Cadets for Air Corps 


The War Dept. has entered into 
an agreement with Pan American Air- 
ways which will permit the training 
of 850 flight-navigation cadets in 
long-range navigation technique dur- 
ing the next 14 months. The first 
class of approximately 50 cadets 
Started training at Miami Aug. 10 and 
will be graduated Nov. 2 after com- 
pleting the 12-weeks course. 

A second class of 50 cadets will be 
enrolled on Nov. 2, with a third class 
enrolled six weeks later. Thereafter 
plans provide for classes of 100 to 
be enrolled at intervals of six weeks, 
the last class to start Oct. 4, 1941. 
Army Air Corps officers who wil! 
supervise the cadets will be housed 
with cadets in quarters made avail- 
able by the University of Miami 
Classrooms also are provided by the 
university. 

Pan American will provide the in- 
struction and all necessary flight- 
training facilities on a non-profit con- 





tract basis, the War Dept. stated 
It is using its most experienced per- 
sonnel to act as instructors. Miami 
was selected because of year-round 
flying conditions and because it is 
the location of Pan American's sys- 
tem base school. In addition, the 
direction finding stations covering 
Florida waters in —_— with 
the company’s trans-Caribbean and 
inter-American services provide ideal 
facilities for the training of flight 
personnel in instrument and _ long- 
range navigation. 


Students for the flight navigation 
course will be selected in much the 
same manner as those chosen for fly- 
ing cadets. Candidates between 20 
and 27 years of age will be con- 
sidered for the course according to 
their educational qualifications. 

First priority will be given to 
graduates of accredited colleges and 

(Turn to page 4, col. 3) 


Presidential Approval 
Assures Early Passage 
After Years of Waiting 

TITH the 


increase d 
$750,000,000 


proposed figure already 
trom $200,000,000 to 
for immediate expendi- 


ture on airport construction, a bill 
authorizing an airport expansion pro- 
gram for national defense was near- 
ing final drafting stage as this issue 
went to press 

Thus after years of waiting sub- 
stantial sums for airport building 
‘re nearer than they have ever been 
before With Presidential approval, 
early passage of the measure is ex- 
pected and work will be rushed to 
provide adequate fields for hundreds 
and thousands of new planes which 
are coming off the production line 
during the next two and three years. 

Last year the airport advocates 
were talking in terms of $125,000,000. 
Conferences during the past few 
weeks have heard figures ranging 
from $200,000,000 up to $1,000,000,- 
000, but an intermediate figure is 
expected to receive final approval. 
This money, however, is for the first 


stages only of the nation’s expanded 
airport program 
It is probable that the Civil Aero- 


nautics Authority will be the agency 
selected to supervise the program 
although the U. S. Corps of Engi- 


neers of the War Dept. is also expected 
to play a leading role. The Army 
Air Corps will play a large role in 
selection of fields for construction 
and improvement 


Prominent in the conferences from 
the civil side are Maj. A. B. Mc- 
Mullen, chief of the airport section 
of the CAA, and Maj. E. E. Aldrin 
consultant to the administrator of 
CAA. 

One group vitally interested in the 
airport program advocated placing 
the funds in the hands of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission 


but it was thought that the CAA plan 
would prevail 

Sen. Pat McCarran was 
plans to introduce the new 
measure on short notice. It would 
supplant his present airport measure 
drawn up last spring calling for 
permanent federal participation in air- 
port construction. The critical need 
for a vast program arising from the 
national defense plans, however, has 

(Turn to Page 6, Col. 4) 
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United-Western 
Interchange 
Opens New Era 
in Air Transport 


UST before midnight on Au- 
gust 20, a Douglas Sleeper 
bearing the Indian Head 
nia of WESTERN Air Express, 
taxied up to the loading gate at 
Salt Lake City airport. With brief 


but impressive ceremony, the West- 


insig- 


ern Air crew stepped down and a 
United Air Lines crew took over, 
marking the first time in the his- 
tory of scheduled air transport that 
have interchanged 


two carriers 


equipment. 

Interchange of equipment has 
long been a commonplace among 
the railroads. In fact, it would be 
impossible for them to operate 
has 


taken almost fifteen years for the 


without it. Nevertheless, it 
airlines to adopt this obviously ben- 
eficial practice. 

The possibilities of developing a 
completely integrated airline net- 
work through interchange are so 
far-reaching that the inaugural flight 
of Western Air-United 


service will undoubtedly be remem- 


through 


bered as an historic occasion—pos- 


sibly ranking with the famous 


golden spike ceremony in 1867. 
Thus, WESTERN Air Express 
chalks up another famous “first” 
adding new laurels to the long line 
of accomplishments by this pioneer 
company. Among the outstanding 
“firsts” achieved by the airline are: 
First carrying of passengers over a 
regularly scheduled airway; first ap- 
plication of air mass weather analy- 
sis to airline operation; first use of 
tri-motored and four-motored equip- 
ment. Installation of lighted air- 
ways and inauguration of two-way 
radio commun‘cation were also 
worked out by WESTERN Air 


Express. 


American Aviation 


1,350 Pounds 





Close-up photo shows the 750-Ib. 
fuselage bomb and six 100-lb. wing 
bombs which are carried as part of the 
armament of the Republic “Guards- 
man” dive bomber. Note displacing 
gear which holds the single bomb and 
lowers it out of range of the propeller 
prior to release in a dive. (Plane is 
said to dive at speeds “in excess of 
370 m.p.h.”) Wing bombs likewise are 
dropped while hurtling groundward at 
high speed. Plane is also armed with 
forward-firing fuselage guns and re- 





Argentine Campaign Seeks 
Corps of 5,000 Civil Pilots 


A campaign has been started in Ar- 
gentina under the auspices of the Ar- 
gentine Aero Club to build up a reserve 
corps of 5,000 civil pilots within the 
course of three years. Officials of the 
club express the belief that over 20,000 
applications will be received from mem- 
bers of the annual conscription classes 
between 18 and 28 years of age. The 
local press has generally favored the 
program, as have the leading Argentine 
clubs and business organizations. 

A bill recently was introduced in the 
Argentine Chamber of Deputies which 
would authorize the government to in- 
vest up to 6,000,000 pesos (approximately 
$1,250,000) for the training of reserve 
pilots over a period extending to June 
30, 1943. In connection with the pur- 
chase of training planes, the proposed 
law would give preference to those 
manufactured locally. 


Cuba Moves to Train 
800 Yearly for Army 
A program of instruction designed 
to train 800 pilots annually for the 
Cuban army reserve will get underway 
sometime after Sept. 15 under the di- 
rection of the Civil Aviation School, 
a semi-official commission. 
Three-month courses for pilots, tech- 
nicians and mechanics will be offered 
at the army aviation field in Camp 
Columbia near Havana. Upon gradu- 
ation, pilots will be incorporated into 
the army reserve. 


Capt. Bernhard in Command 
Capt. Alva D. Bernhard on Aug. 
15 assumed command of the new 
$25,000,000 naval air station being con- 
structed at Corpus Christi, Tex. 
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volving gun in rear turret. The Guards- 
man is in production at the plant of 
Republic Aviaton Corp., Farmingdale, 
N. Y., and its manufacturers claim it 
is the world’s fastest and most heavily 
armed two-seat fighter. 

Powered by a Pratt & Whitney Twin 
Row Wasp, the craft has a maximum 
range of 1,800 miles with permissible 
fuel overload. As an interceptor, the 
Guardsman can climb to 3,000 ft. in 
the first minute and has a service ceil- 
ing above 30,000 ft. 


Army Air Corps Cuts 
Time on Flight Tests 


The War Dept. announced in mid- 
August that in a series of flight tests 
conducted at the Air Corps experimen- 
tal station at Wright Field, Dayton, O., 
the time length required to complete 
such tests was shortened from the nor- 
tinal period of nearly a year to three 
weeks. 

The Air Corps procurement program 
had demanded immediate service flight 
data, obtained under controlled flying 
conditions, concerning the new Cur- 
tiss P-40. 

“To meet this demand, seven planes 
with 28 selected pilots were sent ti 
Wright Field,” the statement said. “A 
crew of three pilots was assigned to 
each plane. By fiying in shifts the 
planes were kept in the air practically 
all of the daylight hours during the 
test. 

“Ground crews worked day and night 
shifts servicing and maintaining the 
planes, and manufacturers of the air- 
planes, the engines ana the propellers 
had experts on the field to supply spare 
parts, supervise adjustments and check 
and record performance,”” the an- 
nouncement stated 

The War Dept. indicated that the 
success of these concentrated and gruel- 
ling tests warrants using similar 
methods in the future and will permit 
further acceleration of Air Corps activi- 
ties under the present expansion pro- 
gram. 


Stuart Aids Smith 


John Stuart. chief of the CAA'’s 
information division before reorgani- 
zation, is now working for Col. Sump- 
ter Smith on the Washington National 
Airport. 


Ford May Build 4,000 P&W Engines: 
Studebaker, C-W Agreement Reported 


Henry Ford will build 4,000 aircraft engines under a contract reported to 


have been signed with the War Dept. 
Motor Co. will be of Pratt & Whitney aircooled radial design. 
“no comment” 
Queried as to when production would begin, 
licensing arrangements and models to be manufactured, 


Defense Advisory Commission had 
ment from Detroit. 
rate of production, 


The powerplants to be built by Ford 
The National 
to make on the announce- 
anticipated 


commission spokesmen would not even verify that a contract with Ford has 


been authorized. 
questions to the commission. 


Ford officials were reported to have revealed at the same 
company also would enter aircraft production with a fast 


own design. 


The War Dept. was equally as non-communicative, 


referring 
time that the 
ship of the firm's 


Paul G. Hoffman, president of Studebaker Corp. at South Bend, Ind., said he 
could neither affirm nor deny a report that his company would manufacture 


engine parts for Curtiss-Wright. 


manufacture parts for engines to be produced 


A current report 


would 
which 


said Studebaker 
in C-W’'s new plant 


will be constructed for Wright Aeronautical, a subsidiary, near Cincinnati. 
Packard Motor Co. has been negotiating for a contract for 3,000 Rolls Royce 
airplane engines for the U. S. and 6.000 for Great Britain. 


5 CPTP Participants 
Killed in 15 Days’! 
Five persons, including two instrus. 
tors, participating in the CAA's civilian 


pilot training program. were Killed jp 
the 15 days from July 26 through Aug 


9, compared with one fatality in the 
entire first year of the program 
At Hialeah, Fla., on July 26. Instrye. 


tor T. B. Postell was killed, and Walte, 


R. Hardee. student, was seriously jp. 
jured Two days later, E. Beckham 
student, was killed at Milledgevitie 





Ga., and on July 30 at Detroit, Instrye. 


tor John W. Stevenson was Killed, ang | 


Student Lowell Bernhardt was seriously 
injured 

On Aug. 3, Leslie Cornford, who was 
taking the instructor-refresher course 
was fatally injured in a mid-air eoj- 
lision at Seattle and on Aug. 9 at 
Fruitdale, S. D., Student G. L. Karinen 
lost his life. 

The only fatality during the firs 
year of the program occurred on Feb 
14 at Pittsburg, Kan.. when Student § 





K. Von Schriltz crashed while prac- 
ticing spins. 
CAB officials have pointed to three 


factors which may have contributed to 
the increased accident rate: (1) con- 
gestion at airports, which is rapidly 
becoming serious, (2) the prozram has 
been speeded up and (3) instructors 
with the increased number of students 
are working more hours per day ; 


Noble Quits Commerce 





Edward J. Noble, first chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority and 
subsequently under secretary of Com- 
merce, resigned the latter position 
Aug. 14 to engage actively in the 
campaign for the election of Wendell 
Willkie for president. Noble has been 
an intimate friend of Robert H. Hinck- 
ley, who succeeded him as CAA chair- 
man and who is now assistant secre- 
tary of Commerce, and with Tommy 
Corcoran, one of the President's close 
advisers, Corcoran brought Noble into 
the government as a “business man 
front for the New Deal group of 
which Corcoran was a leading factor 
His resignation to aid in the Willkie 
campaign aroused considerable specu- 
lation in view of his close associa- 
tion with the New Deal He is a 
manufacturer of candy mints 


Jehnston Back to NACA 
S. Paul Johnston, who has served re- 
cently as executive assistant to George 
Mead, aircraft adviser on the National | 
Advisory Defense Commission, has “4 





turned to his duties with the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero-| 
nautice 
enne > 
Williams Plan 
(Continued from page 











in a complete state index of produc 
tive facilities. This index is avail 
able to all manufacturers and to the 
government. 

Williams was chairman of the Con 
necticut Aeronautical Development 
Commission from its formation i 
Aug. 1939, until Jan. 1940, at which 
time he resigned as chairman to be 
come paid consultant. With comple 
tion of the survey he has been re 
appointed by Governor Baldwin « 
the commission which is a non-paj 
ing post. 

Thousands of plants not now 
gaged in manufacturing supplies for 
the military may find their tools, m 
chines and extra floor space vit! 
cogs in the defense program when the 


inventory plan moves into acta, 
the NAM said in the Aug. 3 issue @ 
its bulletin. 


—— 
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Guggenheim Heads GOP 
‘Wings for Willkie’ 

Harry F. Guggenheim has been 
named chairman of a new aviation 
division of the Republican National 
Committee “for election of Wendell 
Willkie in the interest of sound 
aviation development.” The division 
will organize nationally as “Wings for 
Willkie.” 

Guggenheim said: “It is in spite of 
the present administration and not 
due to administration effort that the 
aviation industry has gone for- 
ward at all. The people as a whole 
have not been aware of the grave in- 
justices and shortcomings, but avia- 
tion people are fully aware of them. 
We propose to inform all the people 
about them.” Use of air mail as a 
‘political football,’ CAA reorganization 
and our small air force are cited as 
results of the present regime. 


Gov't to Train 100 
Weather Experts 
for Nat'l Defense 


A total of 100 new experts in avia- 
tion weather service will be trained this 
year for national defense purposes at 
five universities with funds from the 
CAA’s civilian pilot training program, 
it was announced Aug. 15. 

While the CPTP will pay tuition and 
expenses, the U. S. Weather Bureau will 
prescribe the qualifications of those 
admitted to the course, and will pro- 
vide the course of study, with emphasis 
on forecasting for defense purposes. 

The courses will be given at the five 
U. S. universities offering accredited 
graduate courses in meteorology for 
the coming school year. The schools are 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
California Institute of Technology, the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
University of Chicago and New York 
University. Classes will start in Sep- 
tember. 

Applicants must (1) have completed 
the CPTP primary course in 1939 or 
1940; (2) have successfully completed a 
full four-year course leading to a bach- 
elor’s degree in a college or university 
of recognized standing with at least 
30 semester hours credit in mathematics 
through calculus and physics; (3) 
agree, upon successful completion of 
the one-year course, to accept employ- 
ment in the Army or Navy reserves or 
the Weather Bureau; and (4) be 
physically qualified for such service. 

Applications must be on file with the 
Weather Bureau in Washington by Sept. 
5, and should be accompanied by a 
transcript on applicant’s college record 
and a statement of his preference of 
schools in order of preference. 


NAA Launches Publicity 


Program, Appoints Hoyt 
Col. G. De Freest Larner, general 
manager of the National Aeronautic 
Association, has launched a national 
publicity program, through NAA 
chapters, to build public support for 
the air preparedness program. 

The NAA is cooperating with the 
Army and Navy in obtaining new 
flying cadets and both Maj. Gen. H. 
H. Arnold, chief of the Army Air Corps, 
and Adm. J. H. Towers, chief of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, are ac- 
tively interested in the endeavor. 
Kendall K. Hoyt, newspaper and 
publicity man and a member of 
Aviation Writers Association, has been 
appointed publicity director of the 
NAA to assist Col. Larner. 


Sheehan Writes On Types of 


Planes as Freight Carriers 
The Journal of Air Law and Com- 
merce for the July quarter contains an 
exhaustive study of airplanes suitable 
for air freight services by William M. 
Sheehan, whose earlier article published 
last year on “Air Freight for the United 
States” received considerable attention. 
In his new study Sheehan discusses the 
characteristics of obsolescent passenger 
mom gl and of new passenger air- 
nes, long range 
Sime g ge patrol boats and 


American Aviation for September 


Douglas Aide 


William H. Ball 
Who has been named assistant to the 
president of Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa 


Monica, Cal. Known to his friends as 
“Nick,” he has been with the company’s 
export department for three years, is a 
Naval Reserve Officer and commanded 
a destroyer in World War I. He is en- 
gaged in public relations work attached 
to the office of A. M. Rochlen, director 
of public relations, and is chairman of 
the company’s advertising committee. 
Nick is one of the most likeable and 
able young executives in the industry. 








Inadvertent Omission 
The name of A. M. Rochlen was in- 
advertently omitted from the caption 
which appeared on page 3 of AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION, Aug. 15, in connection 
with the picture of Douglas Aircraft 
Co.’s director of public relations. 


I. Ae. S. Meets Jan. 29-31 

The ninth annual meeting of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences 
will be held in New York City at Co- 
lumbia University on Jan. 29, 30, 31. 
Technical sessions will be devoted to 
aero-dynamics, airplane design, air 
transport, meteorology, powerplants 
radio and instruments, structures and 
other subjects. 


$2,000 for Contestants 

Under the sponsorship of the Catholic 
Youth Organization of Chicago, the 
Third Annual American Open Soaring 
Contest opened on Aug. 24, to continue 
to Sept. 2, at the airport of Lewis 
School of Aeronautics, Lockport, Ill. 
J. J. Smiley, Jr., co-chairman of the 
contest, announced that cash awards 
totaling $2,000 would be offered con- 
testants. 


I, 1940 


Calendar 


Aug. 24-Sept. 2—3rd Annual American 
Open Soaring Contest, Lewis- 
Lockport Airport, Lockport, 
Til. 

Sept. 2—Dedication of Lewis-Lockport 
Airport at Lewis School of 
Aeronautics, Lockport, Ill. 

Sept. 3-6—American Society of Me- 

chanical Engineers, Pall 
Meeting. Spokane, Wash. 
8—Rededication of Otis Lodge 
Airport, Grand Rapids. Mich. 
Sept. 8—Annual Airmeet, Chicago Girls 
Flying Club, Sky Harbor Air- 
port, Northbrook, Il. 
15—Dedication of New Hangar 
& Administration Building, 
Westfield, 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Barnes Airport, 


ass. 
October—Air Line Pilots’ Association, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, 


Ml. 
5—Mountain State Forest Festival 


Oct. 

Air Show, Elkins, W. Va. 

Oct. 7—Air Line Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion, Annual Convention, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 7-11—National Safety Congress & 
Exposition, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 14—Annual Dinner of SAE, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, N. Y. 

Oct. 17-19—NASAO’s Annual Conven- 

tion, Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2—SAE’s National Alir- 
craft Production Meeting & 
Engineering Display, Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dec. 17—Wright Brothers Lecture for 
1940, by Dr. Sverre Petters- 
sen. 

Jan. 6-10—SAE’s Annual Meeting & 
Engineering Display, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. Mich. 

Jan. 10-12—1941 All-American Air Ma- 
neuvers, Miami, Fla. 

Jan. 29-31—9th Annual Meeting of the 


Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y¥ 


Chilean Officials in U. S. 

Officials of the National Air Line in 
Chile, the country’s only passenger, 
mail and cargo line, arrived in the 
U. S. recently to study the construction 
of Lockheed transports and the oper- 
ation of American lines preparatory 
to a modernization program for the 
Chilean organization. The line al- 
ready operates a number of Lockheed 
planes. 


Westfield Dedication Sept. 15 

Dedication ceremonies for the new 
hangar and administration building at 
Barnes Municipal Airport, Westfield, 
Mass., have been scheduled for Sept. 15. 
The field is used by American Airlines 
as a terminal serving the cities of 
Westfield, Holyoke, Northampton and 
Springfield, Mass. The dedication will 
feature the christening of a Flagship 
from American's fleet. 


Separate Air Force Urged 
Rep. Jennings Randolph (D., W. Va.) 
advocated a separate and independent 
air force and urged establishment of 
standing committees on aviation in 
both the Senate and House in an 
NBC-Blue network address Aug. 19. 





Another S. A. Air Mission 


The War Dept. has assigned Maj. Walter Burgess and Lt. Harry Renshaw 
to the legation at Quito, Ecuador, after a short training period in Wash- 


ington. 


There will be eight military missions in Latin America when these 


officers reach their station: Brazil, Argentina, Guatemala, Haiti, Colombia, 


Chile, Nicaragua and Ecuador. 





General Johnson Says CPTP Needs ‘A Good 
Going Over’; Claims Little Use to Army 


The CAA’s Civilian Pilot Training 
Program is too superficial to be of any 
use to the Army and the Navy, Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson said in his syndicated 
newspaper column on Aug. 12. Some 
devoted work is being done by the pro- 
gram, he said, “but if ever a training 
plan in a crisis needs a good going over, 
this is the one.” 

After discussing the program, he 
said: “Will the Army and Navy accept 
that spade work and entrust its ex- 
pensive military ships to these boys? 
Almost certainly no. They will prob- 
ably regard it as something to be un- 
learned. It costs several thousand 
dollars to educate a pilot their way. 


“I don’t want to bear down too hard 
on the CAA method, but from what I 
have seen of it in various parts of the 
country not enough care is taken in 
the choice, inspection and supervision 


of the instructor and his ships, not 
enough is paid get proper 
training and facilities and not 


enough time is spent, even for pre- 
liminary work. 

“The danger about a slipshod, half- 
baked program is that when and if 
pressure comes the cry will be ‘any 
port in a storm’ and we shall be bum's- 
rushed into risking lives and ships and 
victories on men who should never be 
forced to accept such responsibilities.” 


3 Naval Reserve 
Bases Assured 


As the result of recommendations of 
a board of naval aviators, the Navy 
Dept. on Aug. 14 announced decision to 
establish new Naval Reserve Aviation 
Bases at or near New Orleans, La., 
Dallas, Tex., and Atlanta, Ga. 

In addition, the following Naval Re- 
serve Aviation bases will be expanded: 

Philadelphia, Pa.; Squantum, Mass.: 
Anacostia, D. C.; Seattle, Wash.; Oak- 
land, Cal.; Long Beach, Cal.; Grosse Ie, 
Mich.; Glenview, Iil.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; New York, N. Y¥., and Opa Locka, 
Pla. 

The proposed base at New Orleans 
wiil be located on a 10-acre site west 
of the present municipal airport. The 
—_ will be deeded to the Navy by the 
city. 

The Dallas site, also to be deeded by 
the city, consists of 10 acres on the 
west side of Love Field. 

DeKalb County, Ga., will deed a tract 
to the Navy north of Atlanta on the 
old Camp Gordon Reservation. 

Title to the properties will revert if 
and when the Navy abandons the sites. 


TARKIO WINS AWARD 


Missouri College Gets Shell Plaque 
in Contest Sponsored by I.AeS. 
Tarkio (Mo.) College, represented by 
Dean John R. Jenison, was presented 
the Shell-Intercollegiate Aviation 
Trophy, under the sponsorship of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
at a luncheon in Washington at the 
Hotel Mayflower on Aug. 16. A second 
plaque was awarded to Earle Coe, avia- 
tion instructor at Tarkio, for the 
school’s record in training pilots in the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program. Ten of 
the school's 232 pilots were trained as 

pilots. 

Outstanding student flyers in the 
program were presented wrist watches 
at the luncheon. They are Barbara Jane 
Erickson, University of Washington; 
Jefferson D. Lewis, University of Flor- 
ida; Edward F. Scanlon, Kenyon Col- 
lege; James G. White, Daniel Baker 
College; Arden E. Hixson, Chadron 
(Neb.) State Normal College, and Waldo 
Elmer Schroeder, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Scanlon was adjudged the best flyer 
of the group following an elimination 
contest at Bolling Field on Aug. 17. 
He was presented with a $1,000 award. 

Expenses for the contest, amounting 
to $15,000, were met by Shell Oil Co. 

Appearing on the luncheon program 
were Maj. Lester D. Gardner, executive 
vice president of the Institute; Maj. 
Gen. H. H. Arnold, chief of the Army 
Air Corps; Rear Adm. J. H. Towers, 
chief of the Navy's Bureau of Aero- 
nautics; Robert H. Hinckley, assistant 
secretary of Commerce; Dr. George W. 
Lewis, director of aeronautical research, 
NACA, and Maj. James H. Doolittle, 
president of the Institute. 


Fairey Arrives in U. S. 
Charles R. Fairey, British Aircraft 
manufacturer, has arrived in the U. 
S. to join the staff of the British Pur- 
chasing Commission as adviser to its 
aviation representative, Sir Henry Self. 





Firms Urged to Submit 
Information for Directory 


The autumn issue of AMERICAN 
AVIATION DIRECTORY is sched- 
uled for publication Oct. 15. All 
firms and organizations not pre- 
viously listed, or those which have 
not been contacted for information 
to be used in the issue, should 
write at once for questionnaires. 
The editors have attempted ‘to in- 
clude all firms and organizations in 
any way concerned with aviation, 
but there is the possibility that a 
few have been overlooked. There 
is no charge or obligation for list- 
ing in the directory to companies 
generally recognized as being a part 
of the aviation industry. 





























: prove it 
_ Brinckerhoff, Washington school oper- 


, ard Cub trainer. 








News in Pictures 







At a dinner inaugurating the Lock- 
heed-Caltech engineering training 
program (AMERICAN AVIATION, Aug. 
1), this group of savants was photo- 
graphed during an informal discussion. 
From left to right: Hall L. Hibbard, 
vice-president & chief engineer, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp.; Dr. Max Mason, 
Dr. Theodore von Karman, Dr. Clark 
Millikan and Prof. Howell N. Tyson, 
faculty members of California Institute 
of Technology, and R. Randall Irwin, 
Lockheed’s manager of industrial rela- 
tions. 





Standing here in the usual order are 
Maj. Elmer Haslett, manager of La 
Guardia Field; Col. J. V. Dallen, man- 
ager of Philadelphia Airport, and Fay 
M. Thomas, of the Hotel New Yorker, 
when the three met recently at the 
Aviation Terrace of New York’s new 


" municipal airport. 





Just to make peopie who have been 
sweltering in city heat really envious, 
Merle Smith of Cordova (Alaska) Air 
Service Inc., operators of “The Orange 
Fleet,” submits this photo of one hour’s 
fishing for rainbow trout. The boys do 
serious flying up there, and the fishing 
—the photo tells the story. 





instructors know 


“2 
White all fiying 
that the average 40-year-old man or 
woman can easily and safely learn to 


fly, persons in thelr forties often 
believe otherwise. So B. Russell Shaw 
of the Washington Institute of Tech- 
nology, Washington, D. C., set out to 
could be done. George 


ator, and Piper Aircraft Corp cooper- 


. ated and Shaw took the regular CAA 


civilian course. They used the stand- 






Having given 25 years of continuous 
service with one employer, Samuel T. 
Payne (left), design engineer for Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane Division of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., is shown 


’ receiving from Burdette S. Wright, vice 


president and general manager of that 
division, a diamond-mounted gold pin 
in recognition of his service record. 
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Canadian Colonial Starts Intrastate 
Route Without a CAB Certificate "[22.22,798 e-cusves, of Nort 


Test Case on Board’s Jurisdiction Over Intrastate Operations May 
Result as Company Opens NY-Niagara Falls Line 


Without applying for either a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity or 
an operating certificate, Canadian 
Colonial Airways Inc. on Aug. 11 
inaugurated an intrastate service from 
New York City to Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and for the first time placed before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board the ques- 
tion as to whether that agency has 
jurisdiction over such operations. 

Although no action had been taken 
as this issue went to press, it seemed 
probable that CCA’s move would re- 
sult in a test case. Sigmund Janas, 
CCA president, stated in New York 
that the Board's jurisdiction extends 
only to planes flying between states 
and to foreign nations. The Board 
notified Janas that it considered the 
operation illegal which was tantamount 
to saying that action would be taken. 

Janas informed the CAB by letter 
of his intention to start the intrastate 
service and asked for an exemption 
from the regulations requiring a cer- 
tificate. The CAB replied that it 
could take no action or give an ex- 
emption for lack of complete informa- 
tion, meaning that Janas’ letter was 
not sufficient on which to base an 


opinion. Whether or not CCA needs 
an operating certificate, which ap- 
proves equipment, airports, etc., from 


the CAA had not been decided to 
date. 

Although several intrastate applica- 
tions are on file, the CAB has taken no 
action on them or any similar situa- 
tions. 

A search of CAB records shows that 
in its decision on the application of 
Condor Air Lines for a “grandfather” 
certificate between Alameda and 
Monterey via San Francisco and Sa- 
linas, all within the state of Cali- 
fornia, the Authority, although refus- 
ing to admit that it did not have 
jurisdiction, stated that “that ques- 
tion might be presented in another 
proceeding and upon a different rec- 
ord.” This statement, it is felt, might 
result in a test case on the CCA 
move. 

The Condor decision, issued Mar. 8, 
1940, stated, in part: “Because appli- 
cant operated wholly between points 
in California one of the bases of 
intervener’s (United Air Lines—Ed. 
note) contention that the Authority 
lacks jurisdiction to entertain this 
proceeding is the argument that the 
Authority cannot hold a hearing 
where the applicant is not engaged in 
interstate or foreign air transportation. 

“With this contention we cannot 
agree. If the essential facts are al- 
leged which, if established in a hear- 
ing, would entitle applicant to a 
certificate, the motion was properly 
denied. The application states that 
Condor Air Lines Inc. is an ‘air 
carrier’ engaged in transportation by 
alr of passengers and property, and 
sufficiently sets forth the allegation 
of continuous operation during the 
statutory period. 

“Exhibit ‘A’ to the application shows 
that applicant was formed to ‘con- 
duct and engage in the general busi- 
ness of carrying mail, freight and 
Passengers,’ without limitation as to a 
particular state. Exhibit ‘B’ thereto 
is a map which shows that applicant's 
line, although entirely within the 
boundaries of California, connects at 


San Francisco and Monterey with the - 


lines of United ... and TWA, which 
latter carriers we judicially know to be 
engaged in interstate transportation of 
Passengers and property. We find, 
therefore, that the application is not 
defective on its face and that the 
Examiner properly overruled the mo- 
tion to dismiss and allowed the hear- 
ing to proceed.” 

The CAA went on to say, however, 
that “the continuous existence of 
‘interstate air transportation’ during 
the ‘grandfather’ period does not de- 
pend solely on applicant’s operation 
of aircraft between the certain geo- 
graphical points listed in section 1 





CCA Files for NY-Niagara 


Application of Canadian Colonial 
Airways, Inc. for a temporary certifi- 
cate authorizing transportation of 
persons-property-mail between New 
York and Niagara Falls, N. Y. was 
received by the CAB, Aug. 21. 

Company asked that the certifi- 
cate be effective until final decision 
has beer rendered on a previous 
application for New York-Toronto, 
via Scranton, Elmira, Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls, upon which hearing 
was held last February. 

Right to hearing on present re- 
quest was waived by CCA, which 
petitioned the CAB to consider the 
application on the facts presented 
during the earlier proceeding. 











(21) (of the Act) but may also be de- 
termined by the interstate character 
of the flow of traffic transported be- 
tween these points, depending on the 
circumstances of the particular case. 
The fact that the present application 
has operated wholly between points 
in California does not necessarily es- 
tablish that it did not engage in in- 
terstate air transportation during the 
‘grandfather’ period.” 

Condor’s application was denied in 


part because it failed to produce 
records showing that it transported 
persons and property in interstate 


commerce. 

“In so finding, we do not determine 
the question of the essential nature 
of the applicant’s operation (whether 
interstate or intrastate) as that ques- 
tion might be presented in another 
proceeding and upon a different rec- 


ord,” the CAA said. 

From unofficial sources it was 
learned that the Board fears a 
“chaotic” situation might exist 
throughout the country if intrastate 
operations are outside its jurisdic- 


tion. For example, one official pointed 
out, American Airlines, Braniff, Eastern 
and TWA could all operate extensive 
routes inside the large state of Texas 
in such a manner as to be ruinous for 
all concerned. California and Ohio 
are other largely populated states 
where extensive intrastate operations 
could be performed without the ne- 
cessity of obtaining certificates. 





Pan American 
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universities who have received a de- 
gree in engineering. 

Second priority will be given grad- 
uates of accredited colleges and uni- 
versities who have had mathematics 
to include plane geometry, algebra and 
trigonometry. 

Third priority will be given those 
who have satisfactorily completed at 
least two years of college work in 
accredited colleges or universities and 
who have had the mathematics out- 
lined for the second priority group. 

Flight navigation cadets complet- 
ing the training will be available for 
assignment to combat squadrons as 
members of crews in Flying Fortress 
and other types of long and medium 
range bombers. 

At present all applications for ap- 
pointment as flight navigation cadets 
are being handled directly by the 
chief of the Air Corps, Munitions 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. The Air 
Corps training detachment stationed 
at Miami for supervision of the cadets 
undergoing training will consist of 
Capt. F. H. Goodrich and Ist Lt. B. 
T. Carnahan and two non-commis- 
sioned officers from Maxwell Field, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Bits in the News 


total of 1,506,720 hours of aircraft ex. 
perience, an average of 17.2 years per 
man. LaMotte T. Cohu, chairman of 
the board and general manager, leads 
the group with 23 years. 

> > . 

AMONG MAGAZINES in the 
popular and business field giving 
emphasis to aviation subjects is 
Fortune which recently presented 
“How Many Planes When?” based 
on an interview with Robert Gross, 
Lockheed president, and “Fiorello’s 
Windfiower,” a story of La Guardia 
Dal « 6 
ONE AVIATION MAGAZINE which 

has been consistently and bitterly anti- 
New Deal and anti-Roosevelt is now 
lauding the CAA which is operated by 
the inside group of New Dealers. All of 
which may tie in with the fact that a 
former employe of the government re- 
cently received a check for $1,250 from 
an aeronautical publication to soothe 
his feeling about an article which ap- 
peared last year. 
> 7 

PERSONALITIES: Joining’ the 
ranks of American pilots who will 
ferry U. S.-built planes across the 
Atlantic to England are EARL 
ORTMAN, racing and test pilot, 
and WILLIAM H. ALEXANDER, a 
fiyer in World War I and pilot 
on the first NY-Bermuda flight in 
ee 
VINCENT WARD “SQUEEK” BUR- 

NETT, holder of old Transport License 
No. 340, stunt flyer famous for his in- 
verted performances, has moved from 
College Park, Md., Airport to Rich- 
mond Air Transport and Sales at Byrd 


Airport in Virginia. Squeek’s familiar 
Travelair has been sold to Marjorie 
Meuser, Washington debutante. ... 


> > > 

ANOTHER FAMOUS PLANE, Howard 
Hughes’ round-the-world Lockheed 14, 
has been sold to the British Purchasing 
Commission through Charles H. Babb 
Aircraft Sales Co. on the west coast, 
which recently bought the craft from 
Hughes. ... 

AERONCA MODEL C-2, license No 
626N, the first plane manufactured by 
Aeronautical Corporation of America 
now rests on the front lawn of the com- 
pany’s factory at Middletown, O., after 
11 years of service. Aeronca No. 1 was 
sold to Gertrude A. Fravel of Lakewood, 
O., in June, 1929. It was powered by the 
original Aeronca 107 engine of 30 hp. .. 

> > > 


FIFTH PLANE to be owned and op- 
erated by Goodyear Tire & Rubber for 
use in design, development, test, sales 
and service work on tires, tubes, wheels, 
brakes, controls, is a new Waco Model 
E powered by a P&W Wasp Jr. 

_ . . 

A REPORT on _ “special heat- 
resisting rubber compounds in air- 
plane tubes has been issued by J. 
S. PEDLER, manager of B. F. Good- 
rich Co.’s aeronautical sales. Ped- 
ler points out that the new com- 
pounds solve the problem of brake 
heat which arose with the trend 
toward larger planes landing at 
higher speeds with heavier loads. 

7 > . 

GROWING OLDER: Pratt & Whitney 
has entered its 16th year after cele- 
brating the 15th birthday of the rapidly 
growing concern . . . Eastern Air Linéts 
on Aug. 18 celebrated its 10th anniver- 
sary, having carried more than one 
million passengers and having flown 
nearly 455 million miles. ... 

KLM, NOW OPERATING in Asia and 
South America, having discontinued 
European and African services, is head- 
quartered in Batavia, Java. 

> > > 

CANDY BARS FOR BOMBARD- 
IERS: By way of the Opt'cal Journal 
and the Air Line Pilot we learn that 
a dose of glucose may be used te 
counteract the effect lowered Ooxy- 
gen pressure has on the adaptation 
of the eye to light and dark. This 
explains, eye specialists say, the 
emergency rations of sweets being 

(Turn to page 12, col. 4) 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE FINDS REYNOLDS METALS 


READY! 


Reynolds Metals, an accredited source of supply, 
is ready to handle the aluminum demands of the 
Aviation Military Program immediately! 

Months ago, we readjusted our vast production 
facilities so that aircraft assembly lines would not 
be slowed down by a shortage of aluminum bars, 
rods, shapes, tubes or sheets. We readied our 
engineering staff to tackle the particular and exact- 


ing problems of aluminum as applied to aviation 


and to furnish practical solutions to them quickly. 
Today, any aircraft manufacturer, military or 


commercial, will find a new source of supply and 


_ expert engineering assistance here at Reynolds 


Metals. He will also find skilled production facili- 
ties for the rolling or preparing of aluminum parts. 
We would welcome an opportunity to talk shop with 
you. Reynolds Metals Company, General offices 


...Richmond, Va. ...Sales offices in principal cities. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


PLANTS: RICHMOND * NEW YORK + GLENDALE, L. 1. * HARRISON, N. J. 
CHICAGO * LOUISVILLE * SAN FRANCISCO 

























NON :-STOPS 
| 4-Engine Stratoliner 


CHICAGO—NEW YORK 
‘3 Hours 33 Minutes 


The fastest, smoothest non- 
stops fly the calm, upper air 
levels get you from Chi- 
cago to New York in only 3 
hours 33 minutes! 


| Fast, frequent schedules in 
both directions give you a 
choice of convenient departure 
times. From New York, you 

‘ can fly the smoothest non-stop 
sleeper flight of all—board the 
“Star Duster” at 11:00 pm—or 
any time up to 1:00 am depart- 
ure. Enjoy seven hours’ sleep, 
high above the clouds, with an 
early morning arrival in Chi- 

‘ cago and Kansas City! 


* 
Daily Stratoliner Non-stops 


Leave New York at 12:05 p.m. 
8:30 p.m, 1:00 p.m. 


Leave Chicago at 6:07 a.m. 
12:05 p.m., 5:05 p.m. 


Seven other fast flights daily 
between Chicago and New 
York! 


’ $44.95 
One Way 


110% Reduction on Round Trips 





Reservations: Call Your Travel 
Agent or TWA Representatives 
| Everywhere. 







, ewe 
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Airports Should be Called Airparks 
As Showeases of Civic Life-Draper 


Oklahoma City Finds Idea Workable; Chamber Head Believes Deficits Can 
Be Turned Into Profits by Providing Park Facilities 


By Stanley Draper 
Managing Director 
Oklahoma City Chamber of 


Commerce 


How can the average community do 

a better job of public relations on 
its airport? How can the average citi- 
zen who pays taxes to help build and 
support the home-town airport—and who 
perhaps has never even had a pleasure 
hop in a plane—be made to feel that 
his taxes are bringing direct dividends 


to himself and 
his family? 
How can John 
Public be made 
to feel the same 
degree of part- 


nership in the 
airport that he 
does in his 
streets, schools 
and public 
parks? 
The sane and Draper 

simple answer 


for any American city, as a rule, would 
seem to be in making the airport the 
show place and play place of the com- 
munity. 

This goal is a job of community sell- 
ing and service. Whatever attracts people 
gets their interest and whatever they 
enjoy holds their interest. Support and 
improvement of the community airport 
depends on this public interest—and 
thus is the general cause of aviation ad- 
vancement served. 

The importance of public interest and 
participation in the home-town airport 
is obvious to anyone who has fought 
the battle of port development from the 
days of the cow pasture beginnings to 
the modern stage of paved runways, 
ample hangars and convenient terminal 
facilities. 

In the barnstorming beginning the 
pure novelty of an old crate taking off 
or landing brought John Public and his 
family on occasion out to the home- 
town “landing field,” but now that the 
novelty of even the big ships has worn 
off, the airport which John Public has 
helped pay for still seems to him “the 
other fellow’s baby.” 

I think there is a program adaptable 
to most American cities which will tie 
the home-town airport more directly 
into John Public’s life and affections. 

It is simply an application of the 
already well-grounded interests of every 
healthy community in city planning, 
park development, beautification and 
recreation facilities to the home-town 
airport to make it a show place and a 
play place without in anywise inter- 
fering with the port as a base of air 
operations. 

Airports Can Have Beauty 
Let’s make the environs of the air- 
port the most attractive of the city’s 
parks. Let’s make it the beauty spot 
of the town . . the place for John 
Public to go and take his family . . 


the kids are always keen to see the. 


planes anyway. 

Let’s make it fun to go out to the 
airport. 

Let’s have a restaurant and an at- 
mosphere in the terminal that rate it 
about the most enjoyable eating place 
in town—for John Public’s son and 
his girl friend, as well as the executive 
who lands from the New York plane. 

Let’s work into the beauty of the 
landscaped area, outside the fenced-in 
landing zones, all of the playground 
appeals which our smart airport di- 
rectors, park departments have found 
intrigue John Public and his family. 

Let’s make the main street or high- 








way to the port offer the most attrac- 
tive drive in town, beautified with 
trees and shrubs. 

Let’s get the interest of the club 
women, the civic groups, the garden- 
flower organizations, the Legion posts 
and the organized community life tied 
into the airport. 


Passengers ‘Sample’ Town 

Aside from the major goal of tying 
the airpark into the basic community 
interests of John Public, we would 
be doing a smart piece of chamber of 
commerce work. We should be putting 
our best community foot forward to 
the hosts of air travelers who have 
only “stretching time” to get a sample 
of our town as the plane loads and un- 
loads its cargo of passengers, mail and 
express. 

We should be giving breathing space 
to the port proper by public park en- 
virons—insurance for clearance and 
future expansion perhaps. 

We should be giving the port a blood 


transfusion of public interest and 
pride. 
There is no need to go into any 


minutia of planning details. The idea 
is the thing. Details are a matter for 
an alert airport director and park de- 
partment with the active cooperation 
of the community’s chamber of com- 
merce and other similarly interested 
groups. 

Just now there is a new spurt of in- 
terest in the community airport. There 
is a new surge of thinking about the 
port; a timeliness about such a pro- 
gram as suggested here. 

Whatever the future holds, here is a 
chance to do something for aviation by 
making the port a more integral part 
of the community’s life 

Among many other changes of pace 
and emphasis, the Nation’s Defense pro- 
gram has moved a large share of John 
Public’s interest in the average Ameri- 
can community out to the airport. 
Let’s harness this interest permanently. 

This is a dream come true—almost 
overnight—to the faithful and far- 
sighted leaders of city governments, 
chambers of commerce and aviation 
clubs who, through the struggling 
years to build and improve the com- 
munity airport, faced an apathetic 
rank and file who had only a theoreti- 
cal attachment for air development 
but a very practical attachment to the 
community purse strings. 


Defense Brought Home 

John Public has heard a lot through 
the peaceful years about the im- 
portance to the nation’s preparedness 
of developing commercial and private 
aviation—but it all somehow seemed 
far-off and not immediately impressive. 

Now it’s different. With the tre- 
mendous defense emphasis on aviation 
and even the emergency-field-sized 





Stamp Plan Spreads 

The non-profit Flying League of 
America organized by merchants 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., has met 
with such success that it is being 
instituted in other Michigan cities 
—Detroit, Holland, Jackson, Lan. 
sing and Muskegon. The organiza. 
tion, described in AMERICAN Ayta- 
Tron, June 15, provides for distri. 
bution of stamps with  retajj 
purchases which are exchangeable 
for flying lessons. A book of 409 
stamps can be exchanged for one 
free flying lesson. 








communities having hopes or rumors 


of at least a ground training schoo) 
aviation has swooped down on John 
Public’s thinking with the force of 9 
bomber power diving toward his easy 
chair. It has all brought a buzz of 
conversation about the town’s airport 
like the flair for politics when a presi- 
dential candidate comes to town 

Now is the time to get busy and 
make America, which has carried the 
torch of aviation progress, the nation 
of airparks where children plan and 
dream dreams as skyliners float in— 
where flying is as close to John Public's 
thoughts as sailing is to members of 
a yacht club. 

We've made some convincing tests in 
our town of Oklahoma City that indi- 
cate the idea is as workable as it is 


appealing. 





Argentina Negotiates for 
50 More Focke-Wullfs 

The purchase of 50 more Focke-Wulf 
training planes for use by subsidized 
flying clubs is being negotiated by the 
Argentine bureau of civil aeronautics 
with the army aircraft factory at Cor- 
doba. These planes would be in addi- 
tion to 25 similar ones purchased re- 
cently from the same factory (AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION, Aug. 15) 

The report, from the office of the 
American commercial attache at Buenos 
Aires, said the new purchase would 
bring planned production of the train- 
ers to 100 units during 1941. Siemens- 
Halske 143-hp. engines, built locally 
under license, power the craft. Ma- 
terials, in addition to those of local 
origin, would come from the U. §&S., it 
was said. 





Airports 


(Continued from page 1) 











taken the limelight away from the 
original bill. 

The National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion became active on airport prob- 
lems and has asked its chapters 


canvass their local regions in support 
of the new plan. The NAA warned 
however, that private and _ miscel- 
laneous flying must be protected and 
that already private operators are 
being crowded out of existing fields 








Part of Oklahoma City’s 





Terminal building at Oklahoma City’s -° 4s ag 
park development designed to attract the public to 


Airpark 























_ Coen of 
the field. 
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» Uniform Signals Are 
Vital Need; Charter 
Recognition Urged 


By Jerome Lederer 


; Director of the Safety Bureau 
Civil Aeronautics Board 


THs writing is an attempt to answer 

, * informally the inquiry, “What are 
the outstanding safety problems facing 
aviation?” The points I am about to 
mention are, I nal already well- 
known to all students of aviation, but 
perhaps these brief observations will 
stimulate further thought and sugges- 
tions by readers. 

The foremost safety problem of to- 
day is airport traffic control which 
may be associated with traffic conges- 
tion. The ultimate answer to the 
' problem of congestion is, of course, 
more airports. But strangely enough 
the collisions that occur, or that almost 
occur, seem to be as prevalent around 
less congested airports, or during 
, periods of less congestion, as around 
'the busy airport. : 

Pilots around the busy airport prob- 
‘ably are more alert to the danger of 
collision and possibly have developed 
a more flexible type of “rubber neck.” 
The pilots and co-pilots of scheduled 
transports should be especially com- 
mended for their alertness to the haz- 
zard of collision. 

Recently, a small ship cut off the 
"landing of a transport in which I was 
flying. We had to go around again. 
{No congestion existed, just two air- 
planes trying to come in at the same 
‘time. The whole affair must have 
A ,been visible to the control tower oper- 

ator. Was this incident investigated 
“by the manager of the airport? 

' The time to make investigations is 
“before an accident is likely to occur 
because everybody is then alive to tell 
the story. Coroners too often must 
‘depend on conjecture. 

This leads to the first of three 

‘methods of attacking the airport traffic 
control problem. To secure discipline 
among pilots by immediate investiga- 
tion of every near-accident. Too many 
# close calls and violations of good 
| ‘practice are disregarded by control 
ft tower operators or airport managers. 
i ©Airport managers often fear to dis- 
‘cipline their customers because they 
might lose their business. This is not 
4H ftrue in every case but in many Cases. 
i Discipline is essential for traffic con- 
H trol. I do not believe in the kind of 
f ‘discipline used by the average city cp 
ywhen he bawls out a traffic offender, 
but rather a friendly discussion with the 
interested parties to determine where 
the fault lies. Of course, the disci- 
‘pline applied to chronic offenders 
{should be to put them off the field. 


Uniform Practices Needed 
"° Pilots of the type that do not care 
> pwhether they endanger their own lives 
or the lives of others cannot be pun- 
W \ished by chasing them off an airport 
jif they can go to some other neighbor- 
# ‘ing airport to continue their reckless- 
i ness. The weakness lies with the in- 
| \ability of airport managers to get to- 
gether for the purpose of establishing 
and enforcing uniform control prac- 
" "tices. If they could do this a great 
4 advance in safety would result. 
} One suggested way of getting airport 
managers to act together and in uni- 
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Lederer Lists Safety Factors 


Three attacks on airport traffic control safety problems are outlined by 
Jerome Lederer, director of the Safety Bureau of the Civil Aeronautics 
He also recommends that airport managers encourage man- 
. . . amd that charter operators be recognized and 
given closer check. He believes airlines will have to devote more time to 
obtaining and training co-pilots and discusses many other vital problems 
in the answer to the inquiry: “What are the outstanding safety problems 








son is to encourage airport manage- 
mentship as a career. Perhaps the 
government might aid this movement 
by giving certificates of competency 
similar to those given to certificated 
flying schools. 

Certificates would not be mandatory, 
but when granted, would indicate that 
the manager has certain qualifications, 
experience, willingness to cooperate in 
matters of safety, and the ability to 
maintain discipline on the ground and 
in the air around the airport he man- 
ages. Official recognition of his re- 
sponsibilities and his ability might re- 
duce the uncertainties which follow 
political domination of airport control. 

With over 100,000 pilots expected by 
June 30, 1941 (compared with about 
50,000 now), with increased private 
flying, with greater airline activity, 
and with far greater military flying 
activity than we now have, the sit- 
uation is becoming too critical to 
delay action. 

Red Flash Meanings 

To show the chaotic state of airport 
control practices, I am submitting a 
list showing various meanings of a red 
flash from a traffic control light. This 
material was gathered by the Airport 
Traffic Control Section of the Airways 
Operation Division. 

Depending on what airport the pilot 
is operating from, the red light may 
mean: 

1. Contact flight suspended. 

2. Taxi to apron—Contact tower. 

3. Wrong end of runway, go to other 

end. 

4. Clear until 

land. 

5. Move off runway or move to cor- 

rect runway. 
6. Return to hangar and call tower. 

7. Another plane is in your line of 

flight, look out for same. 

8. Turn away, give transport right of 

way. 

9. Taxi off to left of runway at once. 
10. Rapid flashes of red—speed up 

maneuver involved. 

And now follow the different mean- 
ings of white lights. When used to 
signal a ship in the air, the white 
light may mean: 

1. Land and return to hangar. 


given green light to 


2. Wrong approach, 

3. Land and report to the tower. 
The white light, when used to signal 

ship on the ground, may mean: 


Clear to taxi. 

Return to hangar 

Wrong runway. 

Contact tower. 

Taxi from active area. 

Clear to taxi from stop line. 
When we get into the combinations 
of green and white, red and white, and 
the numerous variations in the mean- 
ings of flag signals, the poor pilot is 
up against a hopelessly confusing situ- 
ation on a cross-country flight. 

The second point of attack on the 
airport control problem then appears 
to be to obtain as much uniformity of 
control in traffic procedures as we can 
get. Here the airport managers will 
have to adopt a dispassionate, unselfish 
attitude. They should not try to re- 
tain or impose on others any particular 
idea unless the idea is of outstanding 
value. 

Landing and take-off rules must be 
as simple and as uniform as we can 
get them. Where exceptions are made 
because of terrain, adjacent airport, or 
for some other physical reason, a sys- 
tem of symbols might be used to show 
on the map, on roof tops in the vicini- 
ty of the airport, and on the airport it- 
self that the exceptions exist and what 
they are. 

Radio is a Problem 

Another factor to consider in relation 
to safety is the congestion of aircraft 
radio frequencies. It is a definite safe- 
ty problem at busy airports and es- 
pecially where airports are adjacent to 
each other. The solution probably will 
rest in the added number of frequen- 
cies which will be made available by 
transition to high frequency radio. Pre- 
sumably, this can take place now were 
it not for the economic burden in- 
volved and the obsolescence of existing 
radio equipment. 

It is believed that the transition 
from present frequencies to high fre- 
quencies will begin by May 1, 1942, but 
the condition which makes the transi- 
tion necessary is here with us now. 
This again throws the emphasis for 
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The Westland Lysander, army cooperation plane, is being built in Canada by 


the aircraft division of National Steel Car Corp. Ltd. for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. This type was used for training of pilots of the first Canadian squadron 


selected for overseas service. 





safety on traffic control and airport 
managers, and it is hoped that this 
problem of traffic control can be solyeq 
promptly. 

A natural corollary to both good air. 
port management and uniform traffic 
control is the segregation of student 
training away from busy airports. Aux. 
iliary fields or landing strips should be 
found for student training. The im. 
portance of segregation cannot be over- 
emphasized. It must be done soon. 

A third point of attack on the air. 
port traffic problem is by education. 
The various pilots’ associations shoulq 
encourage obedience to common-sense 
traffic regulation by educating their 
membership in good practices, and 
then insisting that these practices be 
followed if the members wish to Te- 
main in good standing with the @sS8o- 
ciation. 

Rigid rules of etiquette, based on 
consideration for the other fellow, have 
long been followed in yachting circles 
and might well be adopted in aviation 
circles. This would be very effective in 
achieving a desire by all pilots to obey 
the rules. Most people like to be ac. 
cepted by their fellow men. Ostracism 
by fellow pilots due to conduct unbe. 
coming to a pilot should have a 
marked effect in obtaining compliance 
with good flying practices. 

Imagine the embarrassment of Pilot 
Elmer Pinfeather if he were suspended : 
from his fiying club because he 
zoomed a girl friend’s house! 

Regardless of where a pilot learns to 
fly, be it at an airline terminal or some 
small landing field, indoctrination of 
good habits of traffic procedure is of 
utmost importance. I am afraid that 
not very much is being done in this 
respect. When the novice pilot, un- 
trained in proper procedure, travels 
cross country, he is likely to become a 
traffic menace. 

Education can be used in many other 
ways. Bulletins, pamphlets, pictures on 
bulletin boards, lectures by airline pi- 
lots and by CAA personnel. 


Police Education Urged 

A poe county and municipal police 

Officials should be educated to the 
existence and requirements of Civil Air 
Regulations so that violations that in- 
cur danger to the public can be r- 
ported by them. Otherwise, the local 
police departments are likely to make 
their own regulations, as one big city 
recently did, which again will compli- 
cate traffic control and conflict with 
the goal of uniformity. 

Of fundamental importance in avoid- 
ing the hazards of collision in the air 
is vision from the cockpit. Very little 
can be done to improve the vision of 
existing airplanes that are deficient in 
this respect. But designers should give 
this problem their first and continuous 
attention from the viewpoint of safety 
Agencies of the federal government 
should continue the study of this sub- 
ject. 

The need for uniformity in types, lo- 
cation and marking of wind indicators 
is another factor which must be con- 
sidered in connection with traffic con- 
trol. Should wind tees be mandatory? 
If so, how many airports could afford 
the controlled type? If the free swing- 
ing type is used, what and who would 
govern landing direction under condi- 
tions of very light or no wind? 

The need for better cockpit vision 
and improved wind indicators is im- 
portant, but basically the discipline 
exerted by airport managers, the need 
for uniformity of control, the segrega- 
tion of instructional flying, and the 
great work that can be done through 
education remain the fundamental 
factors which will reduce the danger 
of collision in the air and promotes | 
more efficient flow of air traffic around 


busy airports. 
Airport congestion is probably the 
most important safety problem. A 


second one relates to the increasing 
importance of the charter operator #& 
@ medium for public transportation. 
While most charter operators are rt 
sponsible individuals with airworthy 
equipment, they do not have the dit 
tinctive status in relation to general 
flying that even a chartered fishing 
boat bears to general marine operation. 
(Turn to page 14, col. 2) 
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* 


I, 1940 


UNITED CELEBRATES THE 


t A NNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


T dawn, September 8, 1920, the 
first coast-to-coast air mail flight 
took off from Hazelhurst Field, Long 
Island. The small, single-engined 
plane had few instruments. Its pilot 
had no communication with the 
ground. And he flew only during day- 
light hours. Three days later Flight 1 
reached San Francisco. 

Twenty years afterward—on Sep- 
tember 8, 1940—United Air Lines’ 
famous “Continental”, making Flight 
47,844, takes off from La Guardia 
Field to fly to California overnight, 
following the same route—now 
equipped with every modern airway 
aid—from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Thus, this month, United’s Main 
Line Airway marks its Twentieth 
Anniversary. Flight 47,844 re- 
flects the great pioneering of the 
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U.S. Post Office Department, fol- 
lowed by the engineering and 
scientific progress achieved dur- 
ing United Air Lines’ world rec- 
ord experience of 175,000,000 
miles of flying. 

For twenty years this airway 
has ranked as the world’s busiest 





long distance air route. Today, 


great fleets of Mainliners span its 
length overnight, providing swift, 
dependable, economical air trans- 
portation between the most im- 
portant cities of the East, the 
Middle West and the entire Pa- 
cific Coast. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


COAST TO COAST...THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 














of the airport 
' on the $12,000,000 project. 


Construction work on Washington’s 
/ at Gravelly Point is being rushed to meet the goal 
which has been set for full operation in November. 
The field will be ready for emergency landings by Labor 
Day, according to Col. Sumpter Smith, Chairman of the 
Interdepartmental Engineering Commission in 
Approximately 4,500 men are at work 
The terminal building, 
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National Airport Being Rushed to Completion 





by 120 ft., will be completed by Nov. 4, according to the 
Drainage facilities at the field are more than 


be done in De- 


The section of Mount Vernon Memorial Highway which 
has been rerouted to bypass the airport was opened on 
Relocation of the highway makes possible com- 
pletion of the south end of the airport and paving of 
the east-west runway. 





t 75.5% of KCS Stock 
Held by U. S. Citizens, 
Company Search Shows 


Affidavits have been submitted to 
CAB Examiner Francis W. Brown by 
» Kansas City Southern Airlines, wholly- 
» owned subsidiary of Kansas City 
+ Southern Railway, showing that 75.50% 
, of the railroad’s stock is held by U. S. 
citizens. 
’ KOS, together with Mid-Continent 
Airlines and Braniff Airways, has on file 
‘ applications for a Kansas City-New 
Orleans route. The Civil Aeronautics 
Act requires that in order to be eligible 
to operate an air route, a carrier must 
‘be a U. S. citizen, with 75% of its 
stock American-held. 
Because the railroad’s stock is widely 
» scattered, KCS has been collecting affi- 
+ davits since the close of its route hear- 
‘ing last February to prove its citizen- 
ship. If the affidavits are found to be 
in order, the company will have a 0.5% 
margin. 
Result of the company’s search shows 
the following information concerning 
‘the railroad’s stock: 510,000 common and 
and 210,000 preferred issued, of which 
" 718,499 are outstanding in the hands of 
N | the public. Of this, 542,442 or 75.50% 
| are owned by U. S. citizens. In addition 
) to the 542,442, the company states that 
f 14,346 shares are “owned by persons 
* believed to be U. S. citizens, whose ad- 
#dresses on the stock records of the 
* company have been within the U. 5.” 
| from less than one year to more than 
"®ve. This would bring the total to 556,- 
788, or 77.50%. 
A total of 145,380 shares, or 20.23%, 
| is “owned by aliens, as per affidavits or 
other information received,” and 16,331, 
for 2.27%, is “owned or held by persons 
who cannot be contacted by company 
i} } because they are unknown.” 
' Briefs were due in the KCS-Braniff- 
MCA case on Aug. 31. Also heard at the 
f same time was Continental Air Lines’ 
‘application for a Wichita-Tulsa ex- 
} |, tension. 
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}, EAL to Open Routes Oct. 1 


§ Eastern Air Lines will open its new 
| St. Louis-Evansville-Nashville, and 
y _ Nashville-Muscle Shoals route about 
ey Oct. 1, according to a company state- 
} ment. 













CAA Agrees on Natl. 


Airport Concessions 


Col. Donald H. Connolly, CAA ad- 
ministrator, announced Aug. 15 that 
agreement had been reached on two 
major concessions for the new Wash- 
ington National Airport at Gravelly 
Point which will be dedicated Dec. 
17. 

He advised Gulf Oil Co. of his ac- 
ceptance for a five-year lease of its 
proposal to provide fuel and fueling 
equipment, the Gulf proposal being 
$30,000 higher annually than any 
other oil company. Shell and Stand- 
ard Oil also were after the concession. 

The restaurant and other service 
concessions will go to Jacobs Brothers 
of Buffalo, N. Y., the contract being 
on a straight percentage of the gross 
on a sliding scale for a period of 10 
years. Its minimum return to the 
government is calculated at better 
than $10,000 in excess of the next bid 
for the first year. 


MCA FLIES FASTER 


New Lodestar Fleet Enables 
Company to Step Up 
Schedules 
Mid-Continent Airlines on Aug. 17 
introduced to its market its fleet of new 
Lockheed Lodestar transporte which en- 
ables the line to cut flying time be- 
tween Minneapolis and Tulsa to 4 hrs. 
12 min. New night flight schedules will 
be 50 minutes faster than those main- 
tained with the older Lockheed 
Electras. 
MCA’s three new Lodestars, ordered 
last fall, are powered by two 850-hp. 
Pratt & Whitney engines. 


Aldrich at Massena Dedication 
Robert Aldrich, supervisor of airport 
planning for American Airlines, repre- 
sented the airline at the dedication of 
the new airport in Massena, N. Y., on 
Aug. 19. 


TWA Buys 111 1,200hp. 
Wrights for $1,100,000 


Launching a re-equipment program 
at a cost of more than $1,100,000, TWA 
on Aug. 19 announced the purchase 
of 111 1,200-hp. G-202A engines from 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

Of the powerplants ordered, 30 will 
be installed on 15 new 24-passenger 
Douglas transports recently ordered 
The other 81 will be used to re-equip 
the present Douglases and as spares. 
Delivery on the engines will start in 
September and will be completed in 
January. 

Jack Frye, TWA president, said the 
new Wright Cyclones will permit in- 
crease in payload by some 9800 Ibs., 
and will develop 1,200 hp. at takeoff, 
as against 1,100 hp. for present equip- 
ment. 


TCA Purchase of Six 
Lodestars Is Reported 


Reports from Canada indicate that 
Trans-Canada Air Lines has reached 
a decision to purchase six new Lock- 
heed Lodestar transports to supple- 
ment its fleet of Lockheed Super- 
Electra 14 H transports. 


The new equipment, it is believed, 


will be placed in service on TCA's 
transcontinental route to offer com- 
petitive service for U. S. coast-to- 


coast lines now being equipped with 
larger four-engine planes. 


Contract Let for NWA Space 

Contract has been let to L. B. James 
of Portland, Ore., for construction of a 
$100,000 terminal for Northwest Air- 
lines at Portland-Columbia Airport, it 
was revealed recently by Guy Talbot 
Jr., NWA’s Portland district traffic 
manager. 





Boston- Maine in Air-Rail Agreement 


Combination air-rail tickets with which passengers may travel in one direction 
by air and return by rail, or vice-versa, were placed on sale Aug. 17 by Boston 


and Maine Railroad, Maine Central Railroad and Boston-Maine Airways. 
reduction below the cost of 
Sales for the present will be confined for trips between Boston, Portland, 


arrangement provides for a 10% 
fares 


Lewiston, Augusta, Waterville and Bangor. 
and CAA, the experiment is the first air-rail tariff ever filed 
of the trip may be made either in coaches or Pullmans. 


The 
two one-way 


According to records of the ICC 
The rail portion 

































































Pan Am Com pany 
Plans to Straighten 
Miami to Rio Route 


Permission to shorten materially its 
winding route from the United State; 
to Central and South America and the 
Islands of the Caribbean was requesteg 
by Pan American Airways, Inc. in peti- 
tion for certificate amendment fileg 
with CAB, Aug. 15. 

Included in short-cuts sought is one 
directly from Belem (Para) to Rio de 


Janeiro, Brazil, which the company 
was reported interested in last fal) 
another being from Port-au-Prince 


Haiti directly to Maracaibo, Venezuela 
Company asked for action on the ap. 
plication by Sept. 1, the date for gen. 
eral revision of Latin American sched. 
ules of which the Brazilian cutoff is 
described as an important part. Any 
delay in inauguration of the shorter 
route, according to the applicant 
would “work a hardship upon peti- 
tioner and upon public generally.” 
Certificate amendments desired ip. 
clude (a) permission for scheduled 
transportation of persons, property and 
mail directly between Port-au-Prince 
and Maracaibo, and directly between 
Belem and Rio de Janeiro with an ip- 


termediate stop at Barreiras, Brazil) 
(b) authorization to abandon Guanta 
Venezuela as intermediate point and 
continue service to Barcelona, aban- 
don Luiz Correa, Brazil as a stop and 
continue passenger-property service 
with the carriage of U. S. mail t& 


Parnahyba (Piauhy); (c) authorization 
to carry U. S. mail to Areia Branca 
Maceio, Aracaju, Caravellas, Curityba 
and Iguassu Falls, Brazil. 
Airline distance directly 
Belem and Rio is 1,531 miles, against 
2,475 along the present coastal route 
The best fiying time now over 17 
hours would be cut to less than nine 
Direct service between Miami and 
Maracaibo via Port-au-Prince would re- 
sult in saving of 17 hours over time 
now required on schedules through 
Cienfuegos, Kingston and Barranquilla 


between 


Irregular Schedule Expected 


Britain's trans-Atlantic flying boat 
the Clare, departed from New York 
on Aug. 17 on its second round trip 


between England and the U. S. as it 
became known that a deliberately ir- 
regular weekly service is expected to 
develop on the route to help in dodg- 
ing possible enemy patrols Airways 
Atlantic Ltd., subsidiary of British 
Overseas Airways Corp., operator of 
the service, will place another fiying 
boat on the route soon, according to 
Paul Bewshea, New York manager for 
the company 


UAL’s Lodestars Ready 

United Air Lines has taken deliver) 
on the four new Lockheed Lodestars 
purchased recently at a cost of $83,000 
each. Present plans call for the use 
of two of the planes to be based in 
Chicago and flown on United's route 
through Moline, Iowa City, Des Moines 
and Omaha to Lincoln. The other two 
will be based on the Pacific coast and 
flown between San Francisco and Lis 
Angeles 


TWA Operation Begins 


TWA on Aug. 15 began operating the 
564-mile Marquette Airlines route with 
one round trip St. Louis-Cincinnati- 
Detroit and two between Cincinnati- 
Detroit, with Dayton stops 


With Texaco 
Frank Tobit, 
who has joined 
the Texas C0 
as an _ aviation 
lubrication ¢ 
gineer with 
headquarters 4 


Kansas City, 
Mo. 
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We Make Airplane Landings 


Inside a Building... 


FOR GREATER SAFETY OUT-OF-DOORS 


GIANT PLANE swings low for a landing. Down go 
A the wheels. Up comes the ground at 70 miles an 
hour! Tires that were at rest barely a second ago 
are suddenly whipped to whirlwind speed—then 
“braked” to a smooth, even stop in less than 10 
seconds. What happens to brakes and tires in those 


crowded moments? 


Goodrich has found out a lot about that. Because 
‘;oodrich engineers had the imagination to build a 
machine that literally makes airplane landings inside 


— 


a building. 


6 Months’ Work in a Week 


For the first time all the forces of impact, heat and 
friction unleashed upon tires and brakes were con- 
centrated where they could be easily studied under 
landing conditions faithfully reproduced. Where it 
once took 5 or 6 months to test tires and brakes in 
actual service, the Goodrich Brake Testing Machine 
did it in a week—and far more accurately. The up- 
setting “variables” encountered in actual operation 
were no longer a problem. 


At first, it was the Goodrich Airplane Silvertown 
and the Goodrich E.T.* Brake that had their “work- 
outs” on this machine. But it was inevitable that 
knowledge about other 
things began piling up... 





knowledge about brake 
drum alloys and brake 





linings. 








It was found, for example, that even though intense 


heat may not crack a brake drum, it often burned out 
beads in tires and made tubes grow “thin.” The out- 
come was that Goodrich engineers worked with foun- 
dries to find alloys for cooler brake drums— worked 
with wheel designers to develop cooler-running 
wheels. And makers of brake linings, too, asked to 
have their products tested on the Goodrich Brake 


Testing Machine. 


Many improvements not only in brakes but in tires 
came from this machine and Goodrich was able to 
give these findings to many of the nation’s leading 


plane manufacturers. 


This is still another instance where improvements 
that first saw the light of day in a Goodrich labora- 
tory became realities in the products of others, as 
well as their own . . . And once again, as so often 
happens in Goodrich research, valuable discov- 
eries were made to help the whole of aviation 


itself make greater strides. 


*Expander Tube Brakes 


Tue B. F. Goopricu Company 


Akron, Ohio . 


Kitchener, Ont. . 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Over 40 Rubber Products for Airplanes—including Tires—Tail Wheels—Abrasion Shoes—pe-1cers— Matting 
—Rubber Hose—Grommets—Shock Absorber Cord—A Complete Line of Rubber Aeronautical Accessories. 
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W. W. Howes Becomes Strategic Area—1940 i a in Wien 
MCA Vice President 


W. W. Howes, First Assistant Post- 
master General until his resignation on 
June 15, in mid-August became vice 
president of Mid-Continent Airlines, 
Thomas F. Ryan, III, president, dis- 
closed. Howes, who is a substantial 
steckholder in the line, will be in 
charge of public relations. 

The new MCA vice president entered 

. the Post Office Dept. as Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster General in 1932 and be- 
came First Assistant in 1934 when 
Joseph O’Mahoney resigned to serve as 
U. S. senator from Wyoming. 


Baker Takes Oath 


George P. Baker took oath of Office 
on Aug. 14 as the fifth member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 








(Continued from page 4) 














issued to British bombing plane 
pilots who fly at high altitudes. ... 
> > -_ 


CAPT. GEORGE E. PRICE, Army Air 
Corps, took the Bell P-39 (Airacobra) 
up over Lake St. Clair in Michigan the 
other day for firing tests. He fired a 
rounds with the cannon, and many 
more with the .50 caliber gums. An 
Army pilot who went along in another 
plane to observe the tests, reported that 
when Capt. Price let everything go at 
once the flames and smoke pouring 
out of the nose caused him to believe 
the ship was afire.... 

MANY MESSERSCHMITTS were 
afire after trying to chase down 
U. S. Martin 167-F bombers in 
France, according to one story 
which came out of the conquered 
nation. «rench pilots, flying Martins 
at altitudes around 6,000 ft., would 
throttle down to lure Messerschmitt 
109’s into a chase, keeping up only 
enough speed to stay out of firing 
range. Expecting to overtake the 
Martin “any time now,” the Ger- 
mans, according to the report, would 
bear down harder and harder until 


WASH'NGTON ———= SS —I Serdar en Rrra 


Under the national defense program considerable persuasion is being exerted Nazis finally got wise, one informant 
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“Special Courtesies to members to locate new plants for the manufacture of defense equipment away from the said. 
, of the Aviation Industry” coastal areas and in the least vulnerable territory from the military viewpoint. .¢ * 
Although the exact outline of the region designated by the War Dept. as A HUMOROUS COMPLICATION on 
“strategic” and suitable for plant locations has not been officially made public, the first day of the recent National In- 
¢ AMERICAN AVIATION learned that this area in general lies within the tercollegiate Air Tournament at Lock 
boundaries shown above. Haven, Pa., was caused by a pilot, lead- 
_ ite 7 ing a number of ships, who landed with 
’, Enjoy the modern luxury T .. Ai ft B ‘| li 4. Pl nis group in a farmer's field after dark r 
: i cer rere or Gia 32ca to inquire the way to the airport. Said 
of the Hotel Raleigh. uCKEI ircra UliC Ine ace farmer arrived determined to collect for 
imagined crop damages, and P 


guilty plane, threatened to attach all 
the ships and stop the meet. Even- 
tually, the contestants decided his argu- 
ments were worth a good laugh and 
settled with a five-dollar bill. 
*¢ °8e 
CAPT. ALLAN A. BARRIE, vet- 
eran Western Air Express pilot, 
has invented an “approach guide,” 
which, operated like a_ simplified 
slide rule, has adjustable indicators 
for airport altitude, the airplane's 
height above the field, the compass 
course and the number of minutes 
the pilot must fly to complete his 
problem 


Bright, guest rooms set a 
new standard for comfort. 
Diverting new restaurants, 
garage. 


Plane, 500-HP. Liquid-Cooled Engine tang ne"vis tnabie to pick out te 








450 Beautiful Rooms from $3.50 


a “Air Conditioned” 


. > 7. 


+ 
A SURVEY of Eastern Air Ling 


personnel indicates that the average 
age of the line’s employes is 30 years. 
Age averages for the various classes 
of personnel follows: Executive and 
cle ‘ ‘ . “ 
HOTEL Preston Tucker, president of Tucker military pursuit but no details of this a a gay ge I oo 
Aircraft Corp. of Detroit, who is en- ship are available. The commercial 30; operations ground employes “29 
gaged in Army and Navy contracts for version is expected to be completed and maintenance mechanics, 30 ite 
experimental liquid-cooled inline air- within a few months, with production ' 
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c. C. SCHIFFELER, GEN. MGR. 














PENN. AVE. AND 12TH ST., N.W. craft engines in addition to armament to begin after the testing period is ceeeueeeieenes 
work for the services, is building a completed. onme 
WASHINGTON, D. C. four-place cabin land monoplane with Noted in the automobile field for his Williams Launches 
top speed estimated at 244 mph., pow- famous racing cars and engines, Tucker ss 
s ered by a Tucker 500-hp. liquid-cooled has entered the aviation field along Extensive Program 
engine. various lines, the commercial private 
The company is also building a fast plane being only one of these interests. Williams Aircraft Corp. in Toledo, 


Proposed selling price of the new craft 0., formed recently by Col. Roger @ 
Williams and associates, will manufac- 














is $7,500. 
} ’ >. a The new ship will be the first — ay pe — companies, 
leasure or commercial plane of its nue e educational program [e- 
f Wh y D 0 n t Yor G et n to Av I a t l 0 n te built in this country oo powered — carried on by a national maga- 
. by a liquid-cooled engine, it is believed. Zime, conduct the Roger Q. Williams 
, with LAESE pellows 2 Equipped with retractable tricycle — oe a - vendors’ 
i a i : ‘ landing gear and wing flaps, the ship agen etween aircraft an manu- 
4 ona you out of Aviation? apr They Are Building Famous will have the following estimated ‘facturing plants and build a new 
Wnat is keeping Fr ITltrained men on ILILT Planes speeds: top speed at sea level—244 molded plane under what Is to be 
hundreds more _ work upon gradu a mph.; top speed at 6,000 feet—259 known as the Williams’ process. 
directly into airct an fascinating, OPPO IT mph.; top speed at 15,000 feet—285 Formation of the company was 4 
and found Aviation ked forwat to. Aero . . Bs mph.; stalling speed with flaps—57 nounced in AMERICAN AVIATION, 
4 field they had loo 4 start and a good _ ' : ri mph. Aug. 1. Details of the design for er 
P perm won them ¢ S005" |g, thorough. 1» : Initial rate of climb is estimated at ™¢W Plane will not be revealed uni 
i; traint he e ; 4,000 feet, Fuel capacity will be 60 gal- later, Col. Wiliams said, as the com- | 
; , lons, and flight range 583 miles at 60% pany plans to concentrate on the other 
Td power (218.5 mph. at 6,000 feet); or 500 Parts of its program for the imme- 
[ miles at 75% of power (235 mph. at ‘ate future. 
: 6,000 feet). Arthur E. Rice joined the organiz- 
Gross weight will be 2,950 pounds tion recently as assistant to the pres | 
’ and empty weight 1,410 pounds. “e¢*. 
! Wing area is 212 square feet, span 36 3 <a . 
: feet 6 inches, overall length 28 feet, Caminez With Air Associates 
and wing loading 13.9 pounds per Harold Caminez, connected with All- 
square foot. son Engineering Co. from 1929 to 19% 


No details of the 500-hp. engine are where he worked on design and devél- 

Five Courses In AIRCRAFT MECHANICS ond 

ERONAUTICAL t G... including U.S. PVT OM THIDTE IS MEZG LLL: VMI BYELAIRE@E =6yet available, but the engine has been opment of the V-1810 engine, has bee® 
n AN FERNANDO ROA NGELES, CALIFORNIA designed by Harry Miller, designer of appointed executive engineer of Air A* 


Civil Aeronautics Authority Approved 12 Months 
Mech tachasiee Toctaing scores of automobile racing engines. sociates, Inc., Garden City, N. ¥. 
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GAIN ...A BOEING FIRST! Continuing 
the ascendancy of BOEING 4-engine aircraft, 
which began with the development of the mighty 
Flying Fortresses for the U. S. Army Air Corps, 
BoEING now steps forth as the first airplane manu- 
facturer to provide 4-engine commercial air trans- 
ports for passenger lines encircling two-thirds of 
the globe. From Lisbon to Hong Kong, the new 
standards of luxury, speed and reliability for which 


BorInG 4-engine airplanes are famous are now 
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available to air travelers. For more than a year, 
giant 41-ton Borrnc-built Clippers have been fly- 
ing the Atlantic and the Pacific on Pan American 
Airways’ routes. Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., recently completed the great 15,000-mile 
span by inaugurating 4-engine BorING Strato- 
liners on their established coast-to-coast route. In 
addition Pan American Airways are now using 
Boe1nc 307 Strato-Clippers in intercontinental 


service to Rio de Janeiro. 


Boeing has always built tamorrews airplanes today! 
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Moser to San Antonio 
Larry Moser who has been a sales 
representative for Piper Aircraft Corp., 
has been employed by Hangar Six 
Inc., San Antonio, Tex., as general 
sales manager. 





Aero Dise for Mechanics 

Aero Disc, 722 E. 24th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn., is distributing a folder de- 
scribing its new device, the Aero Disc, 
for mechanics to determine spark 
timing, valve tappet adjustments, cor- 
rect setting for valve timing, etc., on 
17 makes of aircraft engines. 
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Safety 


(Continued from page 8) 








The advantages of a separate status for 
charter operations are many, not the 
least of which is greater confidence 
that would be gained by the public. 


Special Certificates? 

Perhaps the CAA should recognize 
charter operators who fulfill minimum 
requirements with a special certificate 
of competency just as the owner or 
captain of a chartered launch, or fish- 
ing boat is given a special distinction. 
After all, he is offering his ship and his 
services to the public in return for re- 
ward, and the public has a right to ex- 
pect special precautions. 

This matter has become critical be- 
cause of a series of disastrous acci- 
dents involving charter operations that 
occurred within the year. The charter 
operators themselves should get to- 
gether to promulgate their own rules 
of good conduct, rather than wait for 
the CAA to insist on them. Among 
other items, they should set up a 6ys- 
tem whereby they could have a record 
of every charter flight which would 
show the following information: 


1. That a responsible mechanic 
certified that the airplane was in 
airworthy condition before take- 
off. 

2. That the air liner was ade- 
quately serviced with fuel and oil 
and other material necessary for 
the flight, considering the wind and 
weather conditions and including 
adequate reserves. 

3. That the pilot was competent 
to make the flight as judged by cri- 
teria established by the operators 
themselves (the CAA requirements 
should be considered as only mini- 
mum standards). 

4. That the weather conditions 
reported from reliable sources short- 
ly before flight—let us say 60 min- 
utes—were reasOnably safe to 
assure successful completion of the 
flight. 

5. That the airplane was cor- 
rectly loaded and that passengers 
were not in such condition as to in- 
terfere with the flight. 

6. That the flight was approved 
in writing by a responsible person 
in the organization. 

7. That, where emergency flights 
must be undertaken, through haz- 
ardous conditions, the passenger is 
informed of the hazards that are 
likely to be encountered and agrees 
in writing to undergo them. 

The charter operators should recog- 
nize the advantages of having distinc- 
tive status. It would ultimately result 
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Lusury Flying 


NEW WACO MODEL “E”’ AIRISTOCRAT IS FINEST, MOST 
COMFORTABLE PLANE OF ITS POWER CLASS EVER BUILT 
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in higher prestige and greater safety 
from which they would derive obvious 
financial benefits. 

Another safety step which might be 
approved by the industry relates to the 
checking of new pilots after about their 
first 100 hours of flying. This check 
should be made by an instructor to de- 
termine and correct any bad habits 
into which the pilot may have fallen. 


Personnel Training Important 
With expanding business, the airlines 
are faced with the problem of securing 
and training additional flying person- 
nel, especially second pilots or co-pilots. 
Presumably it is not an immediate 
safety problem, but the airlines may 
have to resign themselves to loss in 
revenue until they can obtain and 
properly train a sufficient number of 
men to meet the expansion of traffic. 
The selection and training is, of course, 
very important from the safety view- 
point. 

Edmund T. Allen, who has long been 
a student of safety in aviation, especial- 
ly in transport aviation, has the follow- 
ing to say regarding the training of 
transport personnel: 

“The trend in devices to overcome 
all weather hazards continues at 
an accelerated pace towards blind 
landing technique as standard op- 
eration procedures and towards 
faster, more complicated aircraft. 
The increased demands that these 
changes put upon operating person- 
nel are sO great that some entirely 
new method of personne! selections 
and training appears to be impera- 
tive.” 

The Air Line Pilots Association, in a 
resolution passed last February, recom- 
mended that co-pilot traning should 
meet the following requirements: 

1. All new co-pilots shall be thor- 
oughly instructed in the following 
ground school items: 

a. Familiarization of all 
equipment. 

b. Radio, ship and airways. 

c. Powerplant operations. 

d. Navigation, charts, routes, 
calculators. 

e. Meteorology, weather 
quence and symbols. 

f. Operations manual. 

g. CAA regulations. 

And a written examination shall 
be required on the above items. 

2. Each new co-pilot shall re- 
ceive five hours of individual train- 
ing flights with the check pilots or 
a designated assistant on the type 
of equipment to be flown. 

3. Each new co-pilot shall re- 
ceive 30 hours of familiarization 
flights as the third member of the 
crew on scheduled runs. Where 
practicable, the new co-pilot shall 
perform the actual duties of the 


type 


se- 





@ Flashing speed—faster per passenger horsepower than 
any other plane of its class—accompanied by new luxury 
and greater comfort. Finished inside like a fine automo- 
bile—deep spring cushion seats and a host of other 
refinements—for comfort—for safety and speed. 
There’s pride and joy in this Waco. Luxury flying—at 


the lowest operating cost per horsepower mile. 


* « « WACO AIRISTOCRAT « « « 


i 
jwaco AIRCRAFT CO. SSS TROY, OHIO, U. S. A. 


} AVAILABLE WITH JACOBS, LYCOMING, PRATT & WHITNEY, AND WRIGHT ENGINES 


RCA-Piper Arrangement 
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This Piper Coure on display at the 
RCA exhibit at the New York Worlds 
Fair is equipped with RCA transmitting 
and receiving radio equipment. Ar. 
rangements have been campleted be. 
tween Piper Aircraft Corp. and RCA 
Manufacturing Co. for installing radio 
equipment at the Piper factory. Trans. 
mitting and receiving equipment and 
a new type of antenna reel system 
are supplied with the Coupes fo 
$466.25. 


co-pilot, supervised and instructed 

by the scheduled co-pilot. 

This would be an amplification of the 
present minimum requirements cover. 
ing instrument rating and landings and 
take-off experience. It is believed that 
to a great extent, airline practices are 
in accordance with these requirements 
The difficulty is in finding the neces- 
sary number of men of the right cali- 
ber to train. 

These are not the only safety prob 


lems. Inadvertent spins, proof-testing 
of aircraft in service and many other 
problems are also important. But the 
problems mentioned above are out. 


standing at the moment. The problems 
can be solved by securing helpful co- 
operation of manufacturers, instructors, 
airport managers, pilots and the air 
lines 


Dixie Show. Trade Day 
Draw 30.000 Persons 


Approximately 30,000 persons attended 
the recent 1940 All-Dixie Air Show at 
Lovell Field, Chattanooga, Tenn., which 
followed National Airplane Trade Day 
inaugurated this year by the Chat- 


tanooga Flyers Club 

Thirty planes were flown to Chatta- 
nooga for the purpose of trading and 
selling and 10 sales of both used and 





Left to right: Harry Porter, notary 
public; Ezra F. Howington, president of 
General Discount Corp., who handled 
all finance papers during the sale; W. 
W. Taylor, signing the sales contract 
for purchase of the plane, and Wally 
Schanz of Atlanta, whose Taylorcraft 
was up for sale. 


mew craft were executed. Several new 





Planes were exhibited by manufac- 
turers. 
First sale was transacted between 


Wally Schanz of Atlanta, Ga., who sold 
a 40-hp. Taylorcraft to W. W. Taylor 
of Copperhill, Tenn. 

A feature of the air show was tht 
selection of Miss Betty Jordon of Chat- 
tanooga as “Miss Dixie Aviation” 
Miss Jordon was sponsored by Robert 
son Skyways, Inc., of Chattanooga. Het 
bert Tate was director of the contest 


Buehler Opens in Newark 
Buehler School of Aeronautics, 
headed by Emil Buehler, has opened 
at 60-62 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 
to offer aircraft mechanics, drafting, 

design and engineering courses. 
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Aero Schools Expand 
Facilities and Staffs 


Taking lessons from U. S. aircraft 
factories, various aeronautical schools 
are expanding facilities and increasing 
staff personnel to handle larger groups 
in training. 

Aviation Institute of New York, a 
division of Frank Ambrose Inc., has 
jeased a block of property consisting 
of 52,000 sq. ft. of floor space and 
30,000 sq. ft. of enclosed vacant yard. 
Property is 200 by 240 ft. and includes 
a three-story fireproof building, sev- 
eral one-story structures and a paved 
yard in Long Island City, N. Y. 
“The mechanics school now has over 
200 students enrolled and Ambrose 
believes he can accommodate 800 stu- 
dents in the new quarters. Ambrose 
is assisted by Daniel J. Brimm as edu- 
cational director and H. E. Wallis as 
chief instructor. 

The school has filed corporation 
papers under the name of Aviation 
Institute of Technology with Ambrose 
as president. Purchase of $75,000 ad- 
ditional equipment will be financed 
by a stock sale 

Construction of a new wood and 
steel building, 260 by 60 ft., has been 
undertaken by Curtiss-Wright Tech- 
nical Institute at Glendale, Cal. New 
building will cost $15,000. 

Westwood School of Aeronautics at 
Ingiewood, Cal., has announced new 
courses available through its corre- 
spondence division According to 
Gordon D. Brown, president of the 
school, the new home study course is 
offered in response to an increasing 
demand for basic training. 

The technical teaching staff of Ryan 
School of Aeronautics, San Diego, Cal., 
has been increased by seven additional 
instructors to a total of 18, and the 
maintenance department now employs 
85 mechanics, an increase of 30 men 
in recent weeks. The school also has 
announced plans for putting a portion 
of its mechanics school on a two- 
shift basis. 

Ryan Officials also revealed a scheme 
for expansion of the Air Corps Train- 
ing Detachment at the training center. 
Under the expanded program, 65 ca- 
dets will be trained each five weeks, 
instead of the original 35. 

Twenty-five flying instructors from 
other schools are now taking the 25- 
hour advanced instructors training 
course sponsored by the CAB at the 
Ryan school. 


More Luscombe Showrooms 

In addition to its showrooms in New 
York and Indianapolis, Luscombe Air- 
plane Corp. now has planes on display 
in downtown Chicago and Philadel- 
phia. The 333 Bldg. in Chicago houses 
a Luscombe 65 installed by Midwest 
Aviation Sales of La Grange, Ill. The 
Philadelphia exhibit, under the spon- 
sorship of Walz Corp., Camden, N. J.., 
is in Fritsche Motors Sales showrooms. 
Other showrooms about to be opened 
will be in Denver, Kansas City and 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


AAU Buys Stinson 105 

Associated Aviation Underwriters has 
purchased a new Stinson 105 for use 
in field production, according to D. 
deR. M. Scarritt, underwriting man- 
ager. William W. Walter, in charge 
of field production for the group, has 
left New York in the ship on an ex- 
tended flight to visit field representa- 
tives, agents and customers of member 
companies. 
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Hough Heads SPA; 
Others Re-elected 


Cass S. Hough, vice-president and 


general sales manager of Daisy Manu- 
facturing Co., 


Plymouth, Mich., was 
elected president 
of the Sports- 
man Pilots As 
sociation for 
1940-41, suc- 
ceeding Henry 
King, Holly- 
wood movie di 
rector, at a fe 
cent meeting of 
the organization 
Other 
all re-elected, 
Hough are: L. M. 
Schmidlapp of Cincinnati and H. T 
Cole of Macon, Ga., vice-presidents ; 
C. H. Warrington, Washington, D. C., 
secretary-treasurer, and H. A. L. Barker, 
Washington, general counsel 
SPA state governors for 1940-41 are 
Alabama, Harold F. Wood; Arkansas, 
Earl T. Ricks; California, Henry King; 
Delaware, H. B. duPont; Florida, P. J. 
Sones; Georgia, H. T. Cole; Illinois, 
Theo. Hardeen Jr.; Kansas, Walter H. 
Beech; Louisiana, W. J. Ryan; Mary- 
land, C. H. Warrington; Michigan, 
Cass S. Hough; Missouri, John D 
Brock; New York, R. C. Ocertel; North 
Carolina, J. L. Hamilton; Pennsylvania 
J. D. Burnham; South Carolina, Rob- 
ert Richardson; Texas, J. W. Beretta; 
District of Columbia, H. Somerville, 
and Canada, P. Q., F. H. Wheeler. 
Thirty-five SPA members, with 43 
guests, participated in the organiza- 
tion’s recent summer cruise to St. Jovite, 
Canada. 





Bellanca, Taylorcraft, 
Fairchild Name Distributors 


New distributors and dealers for com- 
mercial planes have been announced by 
Bellanca Aircraft Corp.. New Castle, 
Del.; Fairchild Aircraft Division of 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp.., 
Hagerstown, Md., and Taylorcraft Avia- 
tion Corp., Alliance, O. 

Bellanca's new distributors are Lake- 
state School of Aviation, Marshall, 
Mich.; Frank L. Jones, San Angelo, Tex., 
and Homer D. Owens, Austin, Tex. 

Fairchild distributors appointed are 
Sundorph Aeronautical Corp., Cleve- 
land, O.; R. W. Kiehlbauch, Chipman, 
Alberta, Canada; K-T Flying Service, 
Honolulu, T. H.; Aircraft Sales Corp.. 


Chicago, Ill.; Ray Hansen, Davenport 
Airways, Davenport, Ia.; Warren Leek- 
ing, York, Pa.; Franklin Air Service, 


Franklin, Va., and Dr. F. Y. Sorrell and 
C. H. Brigman, Wadesboro, N. C. 

Taylorcraft distributors are Harry G 
Porter, Chattanooga, Tenn.; William H 
Shaw, Minneapolis, Minn., and H. T 
Wilson, Memphis, Tenn. 

New dealers for the Ohio concern are 
William E. Faulkner, Montebello, Cal.; 
C. R. Galloway, Ft. Smith, Ark.; Howard 


E. Webb, Texarkana, Ark.; Glenn L 
Whittaker, McGehee, Ark.; Gordon H 
Bigelow, Westport, N. Y.; Smith & 


Steenburgh, Gloversville, N. Y.; Glifford 
Kuhn, Bartlesville, Okla.; Altus Flying 
Service, Altus, Okla.; Duncan & Mc- 
Naught, Weatherford, Okla.; Wichita 
Aviation Service, Wichita, Kan.; Glen 
McConnell, Parsons, Kan.; Mason & 
Odom, Texhoma, Okla., and Ranger 
Fiving Service, Ranger, Tex. 


for 
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Nose Wheel Licensed 


Aircraft Accessories Corp. has been 
licensed to manufacture and sell the 
recently developed Timm eteerable nose 
wheel, according to R. A. Powell, vice- 
president and general manager of Timm 
Aircraft Corp. The nose wheel is con- 
trolled by means of a patented hydrau- 
lic system 


Personalities 


15 


Brothers Building Lightplane 
Two brothers, Harry and Richard 
Naugle of Ligonier, Pa., are building 
at Latrobe, Pa an all-metal plane 
which they hope will set a light plane 
speed record Richard, 25-year-old 


vice-president of Naugle Aircraft Corp 
expressed confidence that their plane 
would reach 150 mph 


on the Field 





These personalities gathered at re- 
cent summer aeronautical shows: (1) 
B. D. DeWeese, director of sales and 
advertising, Howard Aircraft Corp. (2) 
Roy Harding, aviation representative 
of the Texas Co. (3) Lt. Col. Harold 
E. Hartney, consulting aeronautical 
assistant of the CAA's certificate and 
inspection division and author of “Up 
and At ‘Em!” (4) Kern Dodge of 
Philadelphia, president of the Aero 
Club of Pennsylvania. 

(5) Jack Gray, manager of Atlanta 
(Ga.) Municipal Airport. (6) Douglas 
O. Langstaff, president of National 
Association of State Aviation Officials 


and chairman of the Louisiana Aero- 
















(7) Mrs. Florence 


nautics Commission. 
Boswell, well known pilot and lecturer 


William L. Wilson 
relations, Republic 


of Cleveland, O. (8) 
director of public 
Aviation Corp 

(9) Carl Fromhagen, manager of 
Miami's All-American Air Maneuvers 
(10) Margaret Mellon, Chicago & South- 
ern Air Lines stewardess, recently 
crowned “Miss American Aviation” for 


1940. (11) E. W. Sanford of the Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Aero Club and an of- 
ficial of the National Air Carnival 


(12) Don Stremmel announcing events 
at the National Air Carnival, Birming- 
ham 
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Fortnightly Review 


(Continued from page 1) 


people and goods, training of flight and ground personnel, and flight 
experience in all kinds of weather. 

A large part of Germany’s pre-war air training came in the development 
of an extensive system of air mail routes which performed a dual duty of 
training and public service. The United States today has only about 300 
transport planes in scheduled operation. If we are to lead the world in 
the demonstration of the airplane as the most utilitarian means of trans- 
portation the world has ever known, we must raise our sights far beyond 
the present horizons. 

By mandate of the Congress, the Civil Aeronautics Board has a duty 
and power far beyond that of regulation. It must not only encourage and 
aovdien, but it must also protect air transportation from harmful inroads. 
Has the CAB fully represented air transportation in its conferences with 
the Army, the Navy and the National Defense Commission? Has the 
CAB demanded on behalf of commerce and the national welfare that an 
adequate flow of new transport equipment be provided during the next 
two or three years? Has the CAB taken steps to provide a concurrent 
expansion of airports for commercial and private aviation? Has the CAB 
given air transportation its rightful place in the defense picture? Has the 
CAB made provisions for expansion of feeder lines and other lines for 
purposes of training and operating experience? 

These are important problems demanding positive leadership. The first 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, Mr. Edward J. Noble, lacked 
a single idea about the constructive development of an air transportation 
system for the United States. The problems were far beyond his com- 


' prehension. His successor, Mr. Robert H. Hinckley, who now graces the 


=. eer : 
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inner WPA circle muddling up the civil aviation picture, either did not 
have an understanding of his duties as chairman or disliked them so much 
that he paid little attention to the first five of the six items of Declaration 
of Policy of the Act. The Board now has as chairman a man who does 
have an understanding of his position and duties. Mr. Harllee Branch has 
a great opportunity to provide the positive leadership which civil aviation 
so badly has needed, but he needs the support of his colleagues and some 
of them, like Edward P. Warner, have been a definitely retarding influence 
no matter how sincere they may have been. The business-man muddling 
of Mr. Noble and the WPA boondoggling tangents of Mr. Hinckley have 
retarded the whole civil aviation picture for two years. The challenge of 
leadership, of constructive expansion, of forward outlook and expeditions 
action is as valid today as it was on that August day in 1938 when the 
original board members took their oaths of office. 


Game Called 


Aeronautics, gave a newspaper interview recently in which he pre- 

sented his reasons for Opposing a separate air force for the United 
States. Major Al Williams (he’s still a major to us, regardless of that pro- 
voked resignation) replied to the Admiral in three syndicated newspaper 
articles. It wasn’t much of a debate. The last time we counted, the score 
was: 


. DMIRAL JOHN H. TOWERS, chief of the Navy's Bureau of 


Admiral Towers 
Al Williams 


Tee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee 
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In the light of the new era of air power which began May 10th of this 
year, Navy admirals will have to think up a lot better reasons to oppose 
a separate air force than the outmoded ones Admiral Towers gave out in 
his interview. 


Astronomical Safety 


round of congratulations to the executives, the pilots and ground 

personnel. Since the last fatal accident the airlines have com. 
pleted over sixteen months of flying, have flown over 1,250,000,000 
passenger miles, have flown over 125,000,000 miles and have carried 
over 3,000,000 passengers. Surpassing the billion passenger-mile mark 
is indeed an historic achievement unknown heretofore in the annals of 
transportation. Chairman Harllee Branch of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has commended the airlines for the maintenance of the safety record 
but has at the same time cautioned them not to relax vigilance. Another 
winter is coming on shortly. If the airlines can pass a second winter 


T= continued perfect safety record of the airlines calls for another 


without a fatal accident, the perfect safety record will become a matter 


of custom. 
Protect Civil Aviation 

IVIL and commercial aviation are in danger of being pushed aside 
in the national defense program. This is especially true with regard 
to airports. As everyone in aviation well realizes, the nation has an 
acute shortage of adequate airports and training fields. The danger is that 
the Army and the Navy, especially the Army, will force civil aviation aside 
because the military and naval services have had no realistic airport pro- 
gram of their own. The place to train military pilots and establish a base 
is mot on a municipal airport devoted to civil and commercial aviation. 


Army defense use of municipal airports invariably will retard their | 
natural increased commercial use. This is a fact that private and commer. | 


cial aviation might as well face now. When the Army establishes a base, 
it is very tolerant of the airport’s use by non-military aviation. But this 
tolerance doesn’t last long. Isn't it generally the practice to quarantine the 
airport so that the public and miscellaneous people can’t see the secret 
gadgets and all the rest of the military secrets? And to restrict (and even 
prohibit) other flying activities? 

If the Army Air Corps is as slow in coming around to the viewpoint 
that an expert air transport service and system—privately operated—is as 
necessary to the national defense as bombers, as it was in coming around 
to the viewpoint that it needed airplane transports for transportation of 
troops and equipment, we are in for sorry times in civil aviation. If the 
Army is so short of training fields, it should not usurp the airports which 
have been built up amid local struggles and taxpayers’ money for civil 
aviation. Congress authorized Army bases in the Wilcox Act of 1935. 
Five years have gone by and no bases. 

The national defense program requires the full effotts of everyone. No 
one questions this. But national defense preparations need not stymie civil 
and commercial aviation and the Air Corps, in our opinion, has not yet 
come to a full realization of the necessity of commercial aviation as ao 
adjunct of national defense. Air transportation is trans portation—not jus 
flying. And this goes for private flying, miscellaneous flying and charter 
operations. Let's protect civil and commercial aviation. 


Dual Runways 


HE United States and the City of New York spent about $40,000, 
000 for La Guardia Field. The costly new terminal had hardly been 


open when it was realized that it was inadequate. Today the port | 


is jammed to capacity—not because of the size of the terminal build- 
ing which few passengers ever see—but because capacity has been reached 
for landings and take-offs. Dual runways would have added much to this 
capacity. 

Major A. B. McMullen, chief of the CAA airport section, has been 
preaching dual runways for some years. His pleas have been to no avail 
to date. The former chairman of the CAA, Mr. Robert H. Hinckley, was 
supposedly an expert on airports because of his WPA work in the far 
west. Mr. Hinckley’s chairmanship of the CAA certainly brought m 
evidence of his leadership, understanding or knowledge of the airport 





problem. The ball was passed to him but he stepped aside and let it roll 
down the field. 

If we had had a genuine spokesman for civil aviation, we should hare 
already made progress on dual runways. We not only need more airpots 
and landing fields, but we need dual runways at the larger ports, As 4 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hinckley is still the instrument ¢ 
power behind the CAA. And yet Mr. Hinckley has never tackled the 
airport problem in a realistic manner. The problem has become acute th 
summer and will become more serious from now on. But Mr. Hinckley- 
ah, well, he didn’t miss the bus. He didn’t even know the bus was running 
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Capital Notes 








—— PROFITS AND AMORTIZATION legislation began to take shape 
toward the end of the month after weeks of uncertainty and delay which was 
responsible more than any other one factor for the lag in defense production. When 
the story spread that only 33 military airplanes had been ordered from 1941 appro- 
priations, uninformed persons were quick to blame the Defense Commission, Con- 
gress, the President or the industry. Few took the trouble to reason out that the 
airplane manufacturers hesitated to risk vast plant extensions before learning the 
provisions of the new tax laws, or that the administration feared to rush forward 
with a measure before weighing every word. But the unfortunate fact remained 
that production was held up. 


There is some hope that the bill will offer more liberal terms 
when it does come out. As this is written a third plan for comput- 
ing excess profit taxes is under consideration which will allow in- 
dustries to count as zero a deficit year during the base period. This 
provision incorporates in part a suggestion advanced in committee 
hearings by the Air Transport Association. 


Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, appearing for ATA, asked complete exemption for air 
carriers, pointing out that the new tax would provide one measure of income 
while CAB decisions would fix another. “They are bound to come into conflict,” 
the Colonel said. “Since CAB does not permit one penny more income than is 
necessary, applying an excess profits tax . . . will be bound to cripple administra- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Act.” In lieu of complete exemption for the airlines, 
he recommended that loss years in the base period be excluded in computing taxes. 

“Our war plans contemplate that the scheduled airlines will furnish the necessary 
additional cargo and transport complement as need arises,” Gorrell told the com- 
mittee. “At moment's notice they are to devote their resources to this purpose.” 
Consequently, he said, they must greatly increase their equipment and are expected 
to undertake a $150,000,000 purchasing program during the next few years. 

Prior to enactment of the measure, manufacturers agreed to go ahead with orders 
for 4,200 aircraft for which funds were provided in the first defense appropriation 
and began signing contracts for this group. 

* * * 

THE 12 PERCENT PROFIT LIMITATION was meanwhile restored 
in the Second Supplementary Defense appropriation bill which also 
carried funds for 19,000 planes—the largest single appropriation for 
aircraft in the country’s history. This profit limit, however, will be 
wiped out by the excess profit tax when it is enacted, putting aircraft 
on the same footing with all other types of industry. 

* * * 


AIRCRAFT PLANT EXPANSIONS interest almost all members of Congress 
who are anxious for new industries in their districts. A group of middle-western 
Senators is particularly active and have banded together in a nonpartisan group 
led by Senator Bennett Clark (D., Mo.). Several meetings have been held with 
Army and Navy officials and members of the Defense Commission. 

Western Congressmen meanwhile became alarmed at a report emanating from 
the Capitol that all new plants would bé located east of the Mississippi. Judge 
Patterson, new assistant secretary of War, hastened to deny any such intention on 
the part of the Army, remarking that the department has never even considered 
one region in preference to another beyond a general policy of decentralization of 
war industries in the interior. 


Aircraft companies on the other hand are being encouraged to ex- 
pand existing plants in their present locations in order to accelerate 
production, Judge Patterson stated, although new aircraft factories 
may be situated in the interior later on. 

* * a 

HOW MANY AIRPLANES FOR BRITAIN? Lord Beaverbrook announced by 
tadio in London last month that arrangements had been made with the United 
States to produce 3,000 planes monthly for England over a two-year period. There- 
after Secretary Morgenthau was quoted as verifying the statement. Actually, these 
remarks were over-optimistic as well as premature. 

British Purchasing Agent Arthur Purvis did present to the Secretary an official 
request for 3,000 planes a month. But after a quick survey, William S. Knudsen 
of the Defense Commission reported that the best we could hope to accomplish 
would be 1,300 to 1,400 monthly, beginning in late 1941. New British orders on 
this basis are now in the mill, with the British willing and anxious to finance the 
necessary new plant facilities to speed up the program. 

* * * 

PATENTS ON DEFENSE MATERIALS will not be published under a newly 
enacted law which directs the Commissioner of Patents to turn over all such patent 
applications to the Army and Navy. The services are free to make use of them in 
the national defense program and can either offer the inventor a “fair” compen- 
Sation, or advise him to sue the government in the Court of Claims after the 
emergency. 


Combinations in restraint of trade through the use of patents are 
meanwhile under close scrutiny by Thurman Arnold’s anti-trust di- 
vision in the Department of Justice, particularly where the patents 
may cover national defense supplies. Mr. Arnold, who doesn’t like 
the present patent laws anyhow, is said to favor a compulsory licensing 
law which would require manufacturers to sign a licensing agreement 
making patents on defense articles available for production to all 
manufacturers in the same field. Patent Commissioner Coe, however, 
resents Mr. Arnold’s threats to press for revision of the whole patent 
system. Ss ¢ ¢ 

REQUISITION OF FOREIGN PURCHASES of aeronautical equipment and 
other defense supplies denied export by the State Department would be permitted 
the President under a new bill approved by the House Military Affairs Committee. 
Many such orders, such as Republic aircraft for Sweden, are piling up in crates 
and warehouses but will not be released by foreign buyers—sometimes because of 
German influence, sometimes because they still hope export licenses will be cleared. 
The Faddis bill would simply let this country take over the material at a fair price. 
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Folks Worth Meeting— 


ERSISTENT promoter of aviation 
legislation since his election to 
the 70th Congress in 1926, Rep. Melvin 
J. Maas (R., Minn.) is a licensed com- 
mercial pilot and has flown in Europe, 
the Orient and 
South America. 
In the past a 
sponsor of vari- 
ous proposals 
for strengthen- 
ing the military 
air might of the 
country, Maas is 
expected shortly 
to offer a plan 
for raising sta- 
tus of Navy's 
Bureau of Aero- 


nautics to that of more independent 





Maas 


control, on par perhaps with the 
Marine Corps. 
Currently senior member of the 


Naval Affairs Committee of the House, 
the frank Minnesotan upon his return 


from a tour of the Panama Canal Zone 
recently declared the Canal indefen- 
sible, since its use could be seriously 
impaired by “one enemy plane drop- | 
ping one bomb on one of the vital 
locks.” 

Maas was born May 14, 1898, in 
Duluth, Minn., and is a graduate of 
St. Thomas College. He served over- } 
seas in the aviation branch of the 
Marine Corps, 1917-1918, and is na- 
tional president of the Marine Corps | 
Reserve Officers’ Association. 

In the House he has sponsored legis- | 
lation to extend aviation into college 
ROTC systems, increase size of both 
and Navy air units, provide special 
appropriation for aircraft engine de- 
velopment, protect Reserve aviators in | 
matter of compensation and pensions 
for disabilities in time of war. In 
St. Paul he organized the Air Patrol 
of the City’s Police Department in 1932 
and has been its chief ever since. 








Aero Bookshelf 











FIGHTING PLANES OF THE WORLD, 
by Maj. Bernard A. Law. Color plates 
of 65 leading military planes. Random 
House Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York, 
N. Y.; 66 pp.; $1. 

This is the best book of its kind pub- 
lished to date. The color compositions 
by Barry Bart are exceptionally good— 
so much so, in fact, that the volume 
is almost a picture book. It is brought 
up-to-date by the inclusion of some 
plates showing parachute troops descend- 
ing into Holland from Nazi transport 
ships. 

Maj. Law was active in World War I, 


has been in aviation since. He has 
done a good job. 
Al Williams wrote the introduction 
for the book. 
W. W. P. 


RADIUS OF ACTION OF AIRCRAFT, 
by Mary Tornich; Weems System of 
Navigation, Annapolis, Md.; 168 pp.; $3. 

The conception and preparation of 
Radius of Action of Aircraft obviously 
required more than the usual amount 
of study and preparation of a consid- 
erable amount of original material. 
When the book was planned there was 
no immediate indication of the need for 
“50,000 planes a year.” 

The urgent need and timeliness of 
this book, covering as it does the very 
subjects so urgently required for train- 
ing navigators of long range aircraft, 


was only partially visualized by the 
author and the publishers. This situa- 
tion has injected into the project an ele- 
ment of luck—apparently destined to 
reward those concerned. 

Not only does the book cover prob- 
lems indicated by its title, but the 
author correctly reasoned that a thor- 
ough drilling in dead reckoning naviga- 
tion, the use of aircraft computers and 


aeronautical charts, and in Civil Air 
Regulations was needed by the trained 
navigator. 


The nature of air navigation prob- 
lems makes it essential for air naviga- 
tors to “know their stuff.” A smatter- 
ing of navigation is a dangerous thing. 
The accomplishments of skilled military 
and airline navigators have demon- 
strated impressively what can be done 
by skilled navigators. 

The book is unorthodox in that it; 
uses large bold-face type with numerous 
large and clear illustrations. These 
features will be appreciated by persons 
in their late thirties with fore-short- 
ened arms and no reading glasses. 

Due to the requirement in Civil Air 
Regulations that certain pilots must have 
the ability to change course on a sched- 
uled flight and go to an alternate air- 
port, reaching the alternate airport with } 
a specified amount of fuel, this book 
will fill an urgent need of many com- 
mercial and private pilots. Since mili- 
tary pilots operating from a moving base 
have a similar problem to shoulder, this 
book should be equally suitable for 
military and naval pilots. 

Lt. T. C. Gillmer, U. S. N. R. 
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$100,000 Hangar for National 


Construction has begun on a new 
$100,000 hangar at Jacksonville, Fia., 
which will be occupied by National Air- 
lines as a maintenance and operating 
base within the next month, accord- 
ing to G. T. Baker, National’s president. 


NWA, PCA Into New Building 
The traffic and operations offices 
of Northwest Airlines and Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines have moved 
into the new administration building 
at Milwaukee (Wis.) County Airport. 
NWA formerly maintained offices in 


, the old administration building. PCA 


combined its offices with its hangar 
building. 


United Takes 2 CG Hangars 

United Air Lines is taking over 
two additional hangars at Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Airport which adjoin the four 
which have been occupied by the 
company and which formerly were 
occupied by the National Guard, now 
headquartered in a newly constructed 
hangar at the airport. 


L United Opens Ticket Offices 

United Air Lines has opened a new 
ticket office in New York at 67 Wall 
St., with Ernest Albrecht in charge, 
and has supplemented its Chicago 
Office at 23 E. Monroe St. with a new 
office in the Stevens Hotel under the 
Management of Fred Evanson. United 
also is taking new offices in Seattle 
}and has rented additional space in 
Philadelphia in the Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Bldg. 


Buffalo Job Open 
The Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion of Buffalo, N. Y., has announced 
an examination for the position of air 
traffic control operator at Buffalo Air- 
port at a salary of $2,200. The open 
competitive exam will be held on Oct. 
7. Application forms must be filed at 
the office of the Municipal Civil Ser- 
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vice Commission, 1001 City Hall, Buf- 
falo, not later than Sept. 25. 











Fly in Minutes 
to Last Minute 


Vacations 
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Fly AMERICA’S FASTEST 
for plenty of time to vaca- 
tion where you please. 
Choose from Colorado’s 
high mountain areas... 
New Mexico’s dude ranches 
and Indian country... 
breath-taking Carlsbad, 
world’s largest under- 
ground caverns. Fly Con- 
tinental and you’re there 
in minutes instead of hours 
—hours instead of days. 
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(C. A. B. Applications, Hearings, Dockets) 











PAA Companies Plan Merger 

Pan American Airways Inc., Pan American Airways Co. (Nev.), Pan American 
Airways Co. (Del.), Pacific Alaska Airways and Panama Airways, on Aug. 10, filed 
joint application with the CAB for approval under sections 408(b) and 401(i) of 
the Aci of the following proposals: (a) acquisition by PAA Inc., from its parent, 
PAA Corp., of control of the iatter’s following subsidiaries: PAA Co. (Del.), 
Pacific Alaska, Panama Airways; Uraba, Medellin and Central Airways; Compania 
Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A.; Compania Cubana de Aviacion, S. A.; Panair do 
Brasil, S. A., and Pan American Manufacturing & Supply Corp.; (b) merger of 
PAA Inc., and each of the following carriers and their properties into one person 
which will be Pan American Airways Inc.: PAA Co. (Nev.), PAA Co. (Del.), Pacific 
Alaska, and Panama Airways. 

It is proposed in the merger to transfer to PAA Inc., all certificates of conveni- 
ence and necessity held by the companies involved. The purpose of the application 
is “‘to simplify intercorporate relationships, to effect savings by eliminating addi- 
tional taxes which result from carrying on operations through separate corporate 
entities, to simplify the keeping of accounts and records, and the making of 
returns to various governmental bodies, to coordinate supervision of operations 
and to simplify certain details of operation, such as issuance of tickets, time- 
tables and receipts for air express.” 

The proposed plan is wholly internal, the application states, and “will not alter 
the practical operating situation or injure interests of other air carriers or of 
the public generally.” 

PCA Granted Intervention 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has been granted permission to intervene in the 
hearing involving applications of Eastern Air Lines and Braniff for routes between 
St. Louis and Washington via Evansville and Louisville, and between Kansas 
City and Washington via Jefferson City, St. Louis, Evansville, Louisville and 
Lexington. No date has been eet for the hearing. 

PAA Directorate Approved 

The CAB has approved interlocking relationships of Virgil Edward Chenea as 
vice president and general traffic manager of Pan American Airways Inc., Pacific 
Alaska Airways Inc., PAA Co. (Del.), PAA Co. (Nev.) and Pan American Aviation 
Supply Corp. 

Boston-Maine Directorate 

Boston-Maine Airways has filed application with the CAB for approval of an 
interlocking directorate involving Dana Douglas as director. Douglas was elected 
July 15 and will assume his position if CAB approval is obtained. He is vice 
president and director of Maine Central Railroad, Portland Terminal Co., Maine 
Central Transportation Co., Dexter & Piscataquis Railroad Co., Portland & Ogdens- 
burg Railway, Portland & Rumford Falls Railway and Portland & Rumford Falls 
Railroad. 

KCS Citizenship Affidavits Submitted 

Kansas City Southern Airlines has submitted affidavits to the CAB concerning 
its U. S. citizenship in connection with its application for a Kansas City-New 
Orleans route. Complete story on page 10. 

EAL Withdraws Giro Application 

Eastern Air Lines has withdrawn its application for a temporary certificate 
covering autogiro air mail service between the Philadelphia General Post Office 
roof and Philadelphia Municipal Airport. Complete story on this page. 


Canadian Colonial Opens Intrastate Route 
Canadian Colonial Airways on Aug. 11 opened an intrastate route between New 
York and Niagara Falls without obtaining a CAB certificate of convenience and 
necessity or a CAA operating certificate. Complete story on page 4 


PAA Files Alaskan Mail Rate Petition 
Pacific Alaska Airways, Pan American subsidiary, has filed mail rate application 
covering Alaskan routes. Complete story on this page. 


PAA, Inc. Asks Certificate Amendment 
Permission to shorten its route from the United States to Central and South 
America and the Islands of Caribbean was requested by Pan American Airways. 
Inc. in petition for certificate amendment filed Aug. 15. Complete story on page 10. 


Calendar of Hearings 

Sept. 5—United Air Lines, designation of Philadelphia, Pa., as an air mail stop 
on AM1. 

Sept. 5—Western Air Express, Inland Air Lines, oral argument on applications 
for Great Falls-Lethbridge route. 

Sept. 9—American Airlines, inclusion of Bridgeport, Conn., as an intermediate 
stop on AM18. 

Sept. 11—Inland Air Lines, inclusion of Alliance, Neb., as an intermediate stop 
on AM35. 

Sept. 16—TWA, inclusion of Reading, Pa., as an intermediate stop on AM2. 

Sept. 19—Braniff Airways, Chicago & Southern, Eastern Air Lines, oral argument 
on applications for Houston-Memphis-Louisville route. 

Sept. 26—United Air Lines, Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, applications for in- 
clusion of Youngstown, Ohio, as an intermediate stop on AMI and 14, respectively. 








Eastern Bows to Post Office, Withdraws 
Application for Philadelphia Giro Service 


days before Aug. 8 had asked for fur- 
ther hearing on the case. 

Even before EAL filed its temporary 
application, however, the PO, in an 
informal conference with the company, 
had stated that it did not need the ser- 
vice and did not think it could justify 
it. EAL at that time told the PO that 
it did not feel that it could “let the 
city down” by dropping the matter, a 


In a surprise move, Eastern Air Lines 
on Aug. 8 withdrew its application for 
a temporary certificate of convenience 
and necessity authorizing autogiro ser- 
vice between the roof of Philadelphia 
General Post Office and Philadelphia 
Municipal Airport. 

Behind the move, it is learned, was 
the insistence of the Post Office Dept. 
that it did not need the operation for 


postal service. Although granting of move which probably would have 
the temporary permit had been recom- caused the company to lose goodwill 
mended by CAB Examiner J. Francis in Philadelphia. 

Reilly, and ultimate CAB approval had Following the conference, and in 


been taken for granted, the 7O a few what was apparently only a gesture to 











PAA ASKS HIGHER 
ALASKAN RATES 


Company Also Seeks Consolidation 
of Routes to Permit Seattle. 
Fairbanks Operation 


Application seeking payment of $3.35 
per mile in each direction for the car. 
riage of air mail on its Seattle-Juneay 
route, and for rate increases on Jy. 
neau-Whitehorse-Fairbanks, Fairbanks- 
Nome and Fairbanks-Bethel, was filed 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board on 
Aug. 15 by Pacific Alaska Airways, Pan 
American subsidiary. 

On Juneau-Whitehorse (FAMI15), 
Whitehorse-Fairbanks (FAMI16) and the 
Fairbanks-Nome, Fairbanks-Bethel star 
routes, PAA claims that it has beep 
able to develop and maintain the 
services “only by virtue of large ad. 
vances made by its parent and af- 
fillated companies.” 

Rates asked are as follows: (a) Seat- 
tle-Juneau, operated seasonaily witg 
four-engined marine aircraft twice 






















































weekly, $3.35 per mile in each direc. 
tion; (b) Junea u-Whitehorse-Pair. 
banks, twin-engined landplanes twice 


weekly, $1.30 per mile in each direction, 
except if the CAB should decide that 
payment can lawfully be made only 
for northbound flights from Juneau to 
Whitehorse and for southbound flights 
from Fairbanks to Whitehorse, appli- 
cant proposes $2.60 per mile with po 
charge made for U. S. mail on soutb- 


bound Whitehorse-Juneau or nzorth- 
bound Whitehorse-Fairbanks flights; 
(c) Fairbanks-Nome and Fatrbanks- 


Bethel, twin-engined landpianes twice 
weekly, $1.50 per mile in each direction 

The foregoing rates would be for a 
maximum of 800 lbs. for foucs-engined 
equipment and 300 lbs. for twin-cn- 
gined planes, with paymen: at the rate 
of 1.2 mills per lb.-mile for excess. Re- 
quest was made that the Seattle-Ju- 
neau rate be effective from June 4, 
1940, and the remainder from Sept. 28, 
1938 


Pacific Alaska also petitioned for 
amendment and consolidation of its 
Seattle-Ketchikan-Juneau, Juneau 


Whitehorse and Whitehorse-Fairbanks 5 
certificates, so as to authorize sched- ; 
uled transportation between Seattle : 
and Fairbanks with stops at Ketchi- 
kan, Juneau and Anchorage, and to 
permit abandonment of service 
Whitehorse, and to Tanana Crossing 
and Burwash Landing, except on flag. 
The company asks that the consolida- 
tion become effective at such time 
land airports suitable for operation of 
four-engined landplanes become avail- 
able, probably by Oct. 1, 1941 

Purpose of this petition, PAA state 
is to renew the company's previouw 
request for permission to operate by 4 
route “proceeding wholly over Amefi- 
can territory.” 

At such time as four-engined land- 
planes are used on the Seattle-Faii- 
banks route, and with some schedule 
increases, the company believes the 
following lower rates would be ial 
and reasonable: (1) Seattle-Fairbanks, 
daily service, $1.15 per mile in each di- 






















rection; (2) Fairbanks-Nome, twin-tt- 
gined equipment, four trips weekly 
$1.10 per mile, and (3) Fairbanks 






Bethel, twin-engined equipment, twlee 
weekly, $1.45 per mile 














the city, EAL filed application for ® 
temporary permit, and on Aug. 8 quiet) 
withdrew it. 

The CAB, in denying EAL a p 
ent certificate, admitted in its July 
opinion that the Philadelphia 
could not be justified from the 
point of the amount of mail cam 
and the time saved. It clearly indic# 
however, that it felt development 
autogiros and other rotor aircraft 
the public interest. It also said 
while other cities would benefit 
than Philadelphia, service should 
continued in that city because its 
office was expressly designed for 
flights, equipment is installed, 
is the center of the giro industry.” 
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OUR AIRLINES 
“=| A Bulwark of Defense 
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While we build up the military to meet any challenge, let us remember 
that no nation is stronger than its communications. With peaceful Douglas 
wings over the Americas, our airlines have perfected the fastest, most effi- 
cient system of scheduled communications the world has ever known. 


















Because this system is integrated with and best serves the economy we 
must defend, it should be accelerated in time of emergency. Only through 
expansion can this bulwark of defense be improved. “It Pays to Fly." 
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First Around the World — First in Air Defense 
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American Aviation for September 








Airline Personnel 








James Rauen, manager of reserva- 
tions for United, has announced the 
addition of 23 new employes to his 
department. At New York—G. Estill, 
S. H. Sutton, F. S. Field, J. A. Thomp- 
son, W. Grainger. At Chicago— 
went 


. Broughton, W. 
, E. Saunders. 
M. A. Jubitz, E. F. Cleland. At Cleve- 
| land—R. E. Ashmun. 
, A, L. Mitchell has joined United as 
*| a salesman in Seattle, Wash. 
| _ Eleven new pilots employed to fly for 
Eastern have been announced as fol- 
lows: W. S. Bowen, J. R. Loveless, H. D. 
Bernard, D. W. Brack, H. J. Wilhelmi 
Cc. Latimer, stationed at At- 
lanta, Ga.; R. F. Bloszies, Pete Brewster 
and E. H. Burns, Jr., stationed at La 
Guardia Field, New York, and J. G. 
Secusy oad W. L. Cleveland, based at 
mi, a. 


= 





COMMERCIAL PILOTS 
F WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


| Fer flight instruction at Parks Air 
College—one of the world’s best 
known aviation schools. 
% Your work will be pleasant. If 
you can qualify you will receive a 
familiarization training course of 
three free weeks, free of tuition 
' charge. Act now while there is still 

.a@ vacancy for you. 

}) Mail a post card giving your age, 
flight e 
Full pa 
at once. 

PARKS AIR COLLEGE 
East St. Louis, Illinois 





rience and CAB rating. 
culars will be sent to you 


=~ 











PRACTICAL 


/ COMMUTER SERVICE 
# Public preference for the 39-min. 
PCA service between Detroit and 
| Cleveland is evidenced by a 90% 


If traffic gain over last July. 













TWA has announced transfers for 
the following captains: G. C. Duvall, 
C. M. Horstman and J. D. Mountain, 
Pittsburgh to New York, and E. G. 
Gorman, D. B. Kuhn and R. D. Rae, 
Pittsburgh to Chicago. 

Lewis Gravis and Maurice Marrs, 
former United piloteo who went to 
Europe to fiy for KLM, Royal Dutch 
Air Lines, have returned to the U. S. 
Richard McMakin, another former 
United pilot who went with the Dutch 
line, returned from Java by way of 
Australia. All three flew between 
Naples and Java before Italy’s en- 
trance into the war caused abandon- 


ment of the route. 
pilots trained by Ryan 

of Aeronautics employed by 
airlines in recent weeks are Diar Clark, 
United; Walter McIntyre, TWA first 
Officer; Malcolm Wallace, Braniff first 
officer; John Milner, TWA, and Harold 
Parker with Western Air. 

N. F. Bannister has joined the pilot 
staff of Star Air Lines in Alaska. 

A. B. New- ea’ 
combe has been 
named district 
sales Manager in 
Buffalo, N. Y., 
for American. He 
was formerly as- 
sistant district 
sales manager 
in New York 
City. Newcombe 
succeeds Max J. 
Pollet who was 
selected as as- 
sistant to O. M. 





Mosier, , Ameri- 
can vice-presi- 
dent. Newcombe 


Boston-Maine has announced the fol- 
lowing resignations: John A. Zimmer- 
man, station manager, Portland, Me.; 
Charles Curtis, general office, Boston; 
Warren J. White, in charge of instru- 
ment school, Boston. 

Capt. Tommy Holdcraft and Pilots 
C. O. Rogers, R. J. Pflume, L. E. Mat- 
traw and W. H. Alexander recently 
were transferred to Tampa, Fla., by 
Eastern. 

William Groen, a pilot for United 
since 1931, has been appointed assis- 
tant superintendent of flight opera- 
tions with headquarters at Portland, 
Ore. He succeeds J. J. O’Brien who 
was transferred to San Francisco. 

Promotion of Jack Misselhorn of the 
Portland, Ore., office of UAL to the 
position of traffic manager at Spokane, 
Wash., was announced recently by S. 
R. Newman, d. t. m. at Portland. Mis- 
selhorn succeeds Howard Groth, re- 
signed. 

Three EAL pilots have been promoted 
to the position of captain. They are: 
L. A. Heard, Miami. Fle.: J. J. Smith, 
Atlanta, Ga.; R. 
S. Boswell, New 
= City. 


La 
Porte, chief pilot 
on the West In- 
dies division of 
KEK 





> Royal 
Dutch Air Lines, 
recently rded 
an EAL Silver- 
liner at La 
Guardia Field, 
New York, en- 
route to Char- 
lotte, N. C., on we wa Porte 
vacation. 


W. M. Tegerdine, former ticket and 
reservations sales representative for 
TWA in Columbus, has been promoted 
to passenger relations manager in Chi- 
cago. 

ired recently by United as pilots 
were Lincoln Lathrop, formerly with 
EAL, Wesley Lewis, Cliff Turvey and 
Dan Jacques. 

Lloyd N. Kuhnley, Northwest's sta- 
tion manager at Spokane, Wash., has 
been appointed terminal manager for 
the line at Boeing Field, Seattle. He 
succeeds Cecil A. Du Rose who recently - 
was promoted to superintendent of 
reservations for NWA’s system. Ross 
Knight, chief reservations clerk in 
Minneapolis; Ma Costellov and 
George Young, both of Spokane, also 
have been transferred to the Seattle 
office. 

TWA first Officers have been pro- 
moted and transferred as follows: 
J. J. Polizzi and L. J. Smith, to re- 
serve captains at New York; J. D. 
Officer, to captain, NY to Pittsburgh, 
and Bronson White, to reserve captain, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

EAL recently transferred Bill Snow- 
den from Daytona Beach to Jackson- 
ville, Fla., as field traffic representa- 
tive. Harry Poppell has been pro- 
moted to transportation agent at DB. 


& 
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Airline Office Building 


rf 


Eastern Air Lines has leased this 
16-story building at 10 Rockefe'ler 
Plaza, New York, and will establish 
there the company’s headquarters, The 
line will use approximately 25,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space in the structure 
which will be known as the Eastern 
Air Lines Blidg. 





Roger Bower, formerly with Eastern 
at Charleston, S. C., has been admitted 
to the Army Air Corps Cadet Flying 
School at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Robert Carpenter, graduate of Boe- 
ing School’s mechanic course, is now 
with Monterey Peninsula Airways. 


New instrument mechanic for In- 
land is William M. Neukom. 

Arthur W. Jerrems has joined 
UAL’s sales staff in Chicago. Walker 


Allen has been appointed by United 
as passenger agent at Chicago, being 
succeeded as supply man at Denver 
by Gale Hedrick. 


Dixon Speas, graduate of 
School of Aeronautics, has 
ployed by American. 


J. R. Ambrose, R. H. Beck, C. W. 
Maynard, R. F. Toliver, M. E. Reno, 
C. H. Adams and H. J. Kachner, TWA 
first officers, recently were transferred 
to New York. Additional TWA first 
Officer transfers follow: J. B. Asire, 
Pittsburgh to Chicago; R. G. Strait, 
NY to CG, and L. L. Noftsinger, Kan- 
sas City to Burbank, Cal. 

Personnel of Eastern’s city ticket 
Office at Chicago has been expanded 
by David Stoddard, Stuart Poole and 
Donel O’Brien. 

E. L. Ryder, instructor at Boeing 
School of Aeronautics, has joined 
UAL’s flight operations staff, it was 
announced by R. T. Freng, director 
of flying. 

Boston-Maine has announced the 
following promotions. R. O. Cote, from 
reserve captain to captain, Boston; 
J. T. Griffin, C. I. Emerson and M. H. 
Wheeler, first officers to captains, BW; 
Gordon B. Kennington, from agent to 
traffic representative, BW, and Robert 
Stevens, agent to assistant station 
manager, Portland, Me. 

H. J. Hamilton Jr. has been pro- 
moted by UAL to passenger agent at 
Portland, Ore. Dick Derr, transferred 
from PD to Seattle, Wash., also was 
promoted to chief passenger agent. 

New agents for Boston-Maine are 
Cc. E. Buxton, W. E. Berbrick, Arthur 
McGrath and W. B. Stewart at Bos- 
ton; Kendall Hatch and Hartley F. 
Hutchins at Portland, Me.; Walter J. 
Murphy and Austin Briggs at Bangor, 
Me.; Ralph Brown at Millinocket, Me., 
and C. R. Alexander and P. G. Mil- 
liken at Augusta, Me. 

David E. Midgley of TWA's foreign 
and agency department in New York 
has been elected a director of the 
Young Men’s Board of Trade in NY. 

Penn-Central has employed Louis 
Cameron, Boeing School eraduate. as 
a meteorologist. 


Capt. R. O. D. 
Sullivan, senior 
pilot of Pan 
Am’s Atlantic 
division, was in 
command of the 
“Yankee Clip- 
per” when it 
chalked up the 
mark of 200 At- 
lantic crossings 
since service was 
started a year 
ago. 


Boeing 
been em- 





Sullivan 
Bob Everitt of EAL has been trans- 


line’s NY staff to 
Richard Maw- 


ferred from the 
Mexico City to assist 
cinitt. 





NEW NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
E. P. Taliaferro of Tampa Elected 
to Board; Others Re-elected 
E. P. Taliaferro, president of the Pirgt 
National Bank of Tampa, Fia., Was 
elected to the board of directors of 
National Airlines, and all members of 
the board were re-elected at the annua} 
meeting of stockholders at St. Peters. 

burg, Fla., in mid-August. 

Additional directors are: G. T. Baker, 
president, chairman of the board: 
Harry Playford; D. G. Bash, treasurer; 
Harry S. Parker, Jr., vice-president of 
traffic; Paul Poynter; Jerome Water. 
man and Harry Duncan 








Renwick Succeeds Enge; 
Hughes Heads Govt. Dept, 
H. Bryan Renwick, formerly a sales 
man for United Air Lines in the Van. 
couver, B. C., 
office, has been 
promoted to 
the post of dis- 
trict traffic 
manager at 
Vancouver, suc- 
ceeding O. C. 
Enge, new d. t. 
m. in Washing- 





ton, D. C. | 
Enge, who re- 

placed Walter 

Swan, now ex- Renwick 

ecutive assistant in United's Chicago 

headquarters, in mid-August an- 


nounced the establishment of a special 
government department in the Wash- 
ington office under the direction of 
Karl P. Hughes, travel representative, 
who will handle increased bookings of 
Army, Navy and other government 
officials. 
Murphy Called to Duty 

Simon J. Murphy, for 10 years as- 
sistant secretary of Aeronautical Radio 
Inc., Washington, D. C., has been called 
to active duty with the Navy as a 
chief radio operator. 








United Employs 200 

More than 200 employes have been 
added to the general office staff of 
United Air Lines in Chicago, bring- 
ing the total to 800. 

Later this year, United will begin 
construction of a $100,000 addition to 
its general office building in Chicago. 


Obituary 


BERT McKEE HARVEY, 38, personnel 
manager of Ranger Aircraft Engines) 
division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. at Farmingdale, N. Y., was found) 
dead at Babylon, N. Y., on Aug. 3 
after police had been searching for him) 
since Aug. 9, when he disappeared f 
the factory. It was believed Mr. 
had committed suicide. 

JOHN PARKS, aviation mechanic of 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, 
Cal. was killed on Aug. 12 in the crash 
of a Douglas DB-7 bomber which wa 
being tested near Culver City Airport. 
The pilot, Robert Brush, and the flight 
engineer, Paul Dennis, parachuted 
safety. 




















Mid-Continent Presents 
LUXURIOUS NEW 
STATESHIPS 


14 Passenger Lodestars 





@Here’s greater comfort . . . great 
er speed for air travelers through 
mid-America. You fly in state in 4 
Stateship. 

THE GREAT PLAINS ROUTE 
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Domestic Airlines 


Income After Taxes is 
Figure of Year Ago: 


Reflecting a revenue passenger in- 
_ crease of 66% over the number served 
in the first half of last year, 18 do- 
mestic air transport companies in the 
first six months of 1940 netted a profit. 
after deductions for income taxes, of 
$1,916,827, or more than five times the 
$377,223 profit for same period for 
1939. While only eight carriers showed 
first half profits a year ago, 12 com- 
panies in the period just concluded 
, operated profitably, a compilation 
based on monthly statements filed 
with the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
reveals. 


Big earners, and most consistent, 
were American Airlines and Eastern 
Air Lines, the only operators to report 
profits for each of the six months. 
! American had $887,403 net income, 
, Eastern being runner-up with $751,- 
4 047. American, serving 30% of the 

total revenue passengers, received 27% 
of the industry's total operating reve- 
nue. 

Although second half traffic probably 
will not maintain the first six months 
percentage gains because of the 
marked improvement last fall, indi- 
cations are that revenue from July 
' through December should lift net in- 
come to about double the $3.138,000 
profit after taxes for 1939. Principal 
uncertainties appear to concern regu- 
‘lation, possible increase in tax rate, 
and the outcome of air mail rate pro- 
ceedings affecting several of the car- 
riers. 

Important factors in the improved 
1940 margin, in addition to the aver- 
age load factor increase from 52.9% 
a year ago to 58.4%, are the use of 
larger equipment giving greater seat- 
ing capacity per plane, reduced depre- 
ciation rates, more miles flown for 
each craft operated, and the fact that 
traffic and revenues have grown more 
.' rapidly than relatively heavy and 

} stable maintenance and overhead ex- 

penses. 

Greater and more economical use of 
equipment during the first half of 
1940 is indicated by the 62% rise in 
revenue passenger miles flown while 
available seat miles were increasing 

some 47%. 

‘) First half losers last year which re- 
#, ported profits for 1940 are Boston- 
Maine, Braniff, Inter-Island, United 








) Air Lines and Western Air Express. 


American Aviation 


Show $1,916,827 


Net Profit for First 6 Months 


Five Times the $377,223 
12 Companies in Black 
United had net income of $415,886 
against a $213,173 loss a year ago. 
TWA, which during the 1939 period 
lost $355,868, reported a red figure of 
$390,680. TWA'’s earnings, however, do 


not include mail pay for its Kansas 
City-Chicago-Pittsburgh and Kansas 
City-Chicago-New York mail routes, 


since the rate has not been estab- 
lished, and its expenses include in- 
creased costs incurred preparatory to 
operation of company’s four-motor 
Boeing Stratoliners. 


TACA’s 1940 Figures 
Show Substantial Gain 


A sharp increase in passenger and 
freight traffic for the first six months 
of 1940 is reported by Lowell Yerex, 
president of TACA airlines in five 
Central American countries. Installa- 
tion of Lockheed 14 equipment carry- 
ing 13 passengers each is One reason 
for the increase. 

A total of 48,350 revenue passengers 
was flown during the first six months, 
contrasted with 11,936 during the first 
six months of 1939. Pounds of freight 
transported amounted to 12,583,580 as 
against 8,532,606 pounds for 1939. 


Other figures for 1940, with 1939 fig- 
ures for the same period of 1939 in pa- 
renthesis, are: Gross income, $708,151.09 
($474,355.24); met imcome after taxes 
and depreciation $116,373.49 ($103,107,- 
19); hours flown, 10,773 (7,700); miles 
flown, 1,114,615 (770,100); pounds of 
excess baggage transported, 224,918 
(183,478); pounds of mail transported, 
241,481 (196,602); toms of freight trans- 
ported, 6,291.79 (4,266.30). 


Panama Contract Renewed 

Gelabert Air Transportation Co. has 
entered into a renewed contract with 
the government of Panama to govern 
its transport operations over a five- 
year period, according to the Dept. of 
Commerce. To develop internal trans- 
portation and accelerate postal serv- 
ice, the company is authorized to 
establish such air services as it con- 
siders convenient from ‘commercial, 
technical, practical and productive 
points of view.” 


for 


September 1, 1940 





Plan 
district sales 
Airlines in 


American 
Herbert D. Ford, 
manager for American 
Washington. D. C., is distributing 
a new kind of timetable. Entitled 
“The American Plan,” the folder 
gives departure times for about 25 


destinations and lists the type of 
meal served on each flight. Below 
this food timetable are _ typical 


menus for breakfast, luncheon, din- 
ner and snacks. 

Ford believes passengers are con- 
cerned about meals and will use the 
food timetable as much as a regular 
timetable. He also believes the folder 
is a good selling message, showing in 
convenient form the number and 
types of meals served by the airline. 


Publicists at Work 











United Names Standish 


and Nutter in Northwest 
John H. Standish and James S. Nut- 
ter, both of Portland, Ore., have been 
appointed to positions with United Air 
Lines in the northwest, according to 
S.-R. Newman, Portland district traffic 
manager. 
Standish will become traffic repre- 
sentative in the Portland office, while 
Nutter will become publicity chief for 


the northwest with headquarters in 
Seattle, Wash. 

Richard Rummel, former publicity 
representative at Seattle, has been 


transferred to United's Chicago head- 
quarters. 





Swan’s Handy Gadget 

A device which shows government 
travelers whether they can justify 
Official trips by air has been dis- 
tributed in Washington by United Air 
Lines. Where formerly an airline 
representative had to work out a pro- 
spective government traveler’s air fare 
(with the 15% discount), look up the 
rail fare, and compute the diem and 
salary saving in order to justify an 
air trip, United's new “government air 
travelator” does the entire task in a 
minute or less. The small disc con- 
tains air and rail fares from Washing- 
ton to all principal cities, and also 
computes salary savings It was in- 
vented by D. Walter Swan, UAL's 
Washington district traffic manager, 
recently appointed an executive as- 





sistant in Chicago, who was assisted 
by Karl Hughes of the Washington 
Office. — 


McDarment on Lecture Tour 
Capt. Corley P. McDarment, presi- 
dent of the Washington Aero Club, 
is making an extended lecture tour, 
addressing school groups 
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SUMMARY OF AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS, JAN.-JUNE, 1940 


(Compiled from Monthly Reports to the CAA @) 
































All monthly reports to the CAA are su 


reports to the CAA did not start until 





bject to revision and year-end adjustment. 
S6S8. 


Marquette 
Wilmington-Catalina did not report to the CAA in 1939 


. Pass ‘ Net Income 
Rev. Rov. Pass. Avail. Seat ; Load Operating Operating Before inc. ncome Transf. to Surplus, 
Pass. Miles Miles Factor Pp ‘axes ey to Surplus Jan mene _ 
363,084 135,556,253 200,026,469 67.8% $9, ,300 $8,077,76 $1,121,904 887,403 ace 
10,349 ,590,965 3,855,070 41.2% ,764 21 1,409 ° r409 ° 17, ret (red) 
50,176 16,221,687 31,547,374 51.4% a 1,173,67 7,749 ¥ 375 7. 328 (red) 
16,791 $16,059 11,379,956 57.3% 530,167 21,943 28 132 7 27,01 
6,443 600 4,363,443 44.9% $0,137 260,76. 17,079 11,787 dioae 
32.236 .709,425 10,595,718 55.9% 480,06 5,561 +258 (red) 1,432 (red) 
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? - v7 « . 
Shown here are aviation writers, 
press agents and others seen at re 


cent aeronautical gatherings. At top 
is George Mason (left), director of 
publicity of Penna.-Central Airlines, 


and J. J. O'Donovan, PCA v.-president, 

In the second row are Maurice Roddy 
(left), aviation editor of “The Daily 
Times,” Chicago, member of Aviation 
Writers Association, and Max Karant, 
managing editor of “Flying and Popu- 
lar Aviation,” Chicago. 

Third from top: Justin D. Bower- 
sock (left), aviation editor of “The 
Kansag City Star” and winner of 
TWA’s 1939 newspaper writing award, 
and Wilson Brown, head of Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines’ air mail department, 

Fourth from top: Dick Kirschbaum 
(left), aviation editor of the “Newark 
(N. J.) Evening News,” and AWA mem- 
ber, and Devon Francis, aviation edi- 
tor, Associated Press, AWA president. 


Bottom photo: George Bounds (left), 
director of publicity, and D. D. Walket, 
vice-president of traffic and secretary, 
both of Chicago & Southern Air Lines. 


Blair is AE Chief Pilot 


Charles F. Blair, a United Air Ling’ 
pilot, has resigned to become chief pilot 
for American Export Airlines, it wae 
reported on Aug. 15. He has been with 
United for seven years. 
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SUMMARY OF U. S. AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS FOR JUNE 
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adjustment. 
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¢ One rented. - 
a iInctudes $72,908 non-operating income. 
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Industrial Appointments 


The following appointments in the manufacturing field were announced re- 
cently. Reading from left to right, they are: 

w. A. HITE has resigned as chief engineer of Timm Aircraft Corp. to become 
vice-president and chief engineer of Interstate Aircraft: and Engineering Corp., 


Los Angeles, builders of the Cadet, new lightplane. Hite formerly was project 
engineer at Vultee and a member of the engineering staffs of Pitcairn Autogiro 
and Keystone Aircraft. 

ROY AVERY WATKINS, former senior production engineer of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., is now works manager, in full charge of manufacturing, for 
Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan. 

WILLARD M. BASHAW, production manager for Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, 
Kan., for three years, has been promoted to the position of assistant works 
manager of the company. 

DON M. PARKER JR., former sales and advertising official with Pan American, 


Glendale Manufacturing Firm 
To Build Long Beach Plant 


Air Transport Manufacturing Ltd. of 
Glendale, Cal. has announced con- 
struction of a new $100,000 plant at 
Long Beach Municipal Airport. Ac- 
cording to E. L. Hollywood, president, 
the new unit should be completed 
within 40 days. 

The company, with new offices at 
Long Beach, has been manufacturing 
planes at Glendale on a small scale for 
a number of years, but the move to 
Long Beach is intended as an expan- 


craft engine plants. Of this 


9,000 Rolls Royce aircraft engines. 


bombers. 
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Sikorsky and Wright Aeronautical, has been appointed assistant director of the 


export department of Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Parker will 


be associated with Col. Harrison W. Flickinger, director of the export depart- 


ment. 


His appointment fills a vacancy created by the transfer of Mundy I. 


Peale to the company’s military contracts department. 
GEORGE W. LESCHER, a veteran employe of Republic Aviation Corp., Farm- 


ingdale, N. Y., has 


acting executive engineer since his former chief, 


been appointed as executive engineer. 


He has served as 


Elwood H. Herbig, was in- 


capacitated by illness prior to the latter’s death. 


DONALD W. WEED, formerly with Curtiss-Wright, 


Consolidated and Glenn 


L. Martin, is Republic Aviation Corp.’s new assistant executive engineer. 
CARLETON E. STRYKER, formerly associated with Bendix Aviation Ltd., has 


been added to the headquarters staff of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 





RFC Loans for Factories 


Federal Loan Administrator Jesse Jones testified at a Congressional hear- 
ing Aug. 8 that “informal commitments 
000,000 have been made for construction of about six new aircraft and air- 
amount 
been earmarked for Packard Motors to expand facilities for production of 


for loans of $150,000,000 to $200.- 


some $7,000,000 to $8,000,000 has 


East Indies Plans Purchases 
The Dutch East Indies are expected soon to order between $25,000,000 


and $50,000,000 in U. S. airplanes and engines. 
placed recently and the islands have been consistent purchasers of Martin 


Trainer orders have been 








sion program for the construction of 
military trainers as well as transports 
at a later date. 


Lockheed Constructing 
$150,000 Wind Tunnel 


What is expected to be one of the 
largest and most complete wind tun- 
nels in the world is now being con- 
structed at the Lockheed Aircraft 
factory in Burbank. Cal., it was re- 
vealed on Aug. 16, when details of the 
$150,000 project were announced by C 
L. Johnson, chief research engineer, 
who said testing operations will begin 
about Dec. 15. 

Johnson said the tunnel will be the 
largest and most complete project of 
its kind operated by a U. S. commercial 
company. Building will be 170 by 70 ft., 
and the tunnel itself will be approxi- 
mately 400 ft. in total length, capable 
of testing models with an 11-ft. wing 
span. The building will house a six- 
blade propeller having a 20 ft. diameter 
and driven by a 1,500-hp. electric mo- 
tor. At maximum capacity, air will 
be forced through the tunnel at speeds 
of 260 mph. 





Commanding Officers 


w IN 


Capt. Edwin M. Day (left), who es- 
tablished the Army Air Corps Training 
Detachment at Cal-Aero and Curtiss- 
Wright Technical Institute, Glendale, 
Cal., now commands the detachment at 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, 
Okla. Capt. Kenneth P. McNaughton 
(right) is in command at Glendale in 
addition to his post as western district 
supervisor of Air Corps training. 


For Patrol and Rescue Work 











The new Hall PH-3 
of seven for the U. s. 
—e of the boats, manufactured by Hall-Aluminum Aircraft Corp., Bristol, Pa., 
will be based at the Floyd Bennett Aviation Base; three at Elizabeth City, N. C., 
and one at Cape May. 
. been A, construction to the PH-2, the new four- to seven-place boat is 
rpm. at dee. Wright Cyclones (GR-1820-F51), each rated at 750 hp. at 1,950 
== 3,200 ft. Propeller is a Curtiss Electric constant speed, full feathering. 
@ equipment includes a Breeze cartridge starter. Hull is riveted mono- 
coque construction of 24ST Alclad aluminum alloy. 


patrol rescue flying boat has been produced in a ym 
Coast Guard at a unit cost of $146,000 or a total of $1,022,000. 





Export Stock Sale Planned 


American Export Airlines Inc., is un- 
derstood to be preparing a registration 
statement to be filed with the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission to finance 
preparation for trans-Atlantic opera- 
tion. The CAA recently granted the 
company a certificate. About $4,000,000 
in proceeds is expected. There are now 
outstanding 480,000 common shares, of 
which 336,000 are owned by American 
Export Lines Inc., parent. Sale would 
be through Lehman Bros. 


Coast Guard Gets 
7 New Hall PH-3’s 


Hall-Aluminum Aljrcraft Corp. at 
Bristol, Pa., has produced seven Hall 
PH-3 flying boats for Coast Guard off 
shore patrol and rescue uses. The 
boat has been given preliminary dem- 
onstrations and was turned over to 
the trial and acceptance board, of 
which Lt. C. F. Edge, commander of 
the St. Petersburg, Fla., Coast Guard 
Station, is chairman. 

Specifications of the boat follow: 

Span, 72 ft. 10 in.; length, 51 ft.; 
height on beaching gear, 19 ft. 915 
in.; height above load water line, 15 
ft. 4 in.; wing area, including ailerons 
(net), 1,170 sq. ft.; vertical tail sur- 
face area, 92 sq. ft.; horizontal tail 
surface area, 211 sq. ft.; fuel capacity, 
normal, 740 gals.; fuel capacity, maxi- 
mum, 892 gals.; oil capacity, normal, 
47 gals.; oil capacity, maximum, 56 
gals. 

Performance figures have been an- 
nounced as follows: 

Wing loading, 13.8 Ibs./sq. ft.; power 
loading, 11 Ibs./hp.; weight empty, 
9,614 lbs.; useful load: 75 gals. fuel, 
crew of 4, 6,538 lbs.; useful load: 892 
gals. fuel, crew of 7, 8,065 Ibs.; 
normal gross weight, 16,152 Ibs.; maxi- 
mum speed, sea level, 153 mph.; 
maximum speed, 3,200 ft., 159 mph.; 
cruising speed at 3,200 ft., 136 mph.; 
landing speed, 60 mph.; service ceil- 
ing, 21,350; rate of climb at 3,200 ft., 
1,322 ft./min.; maximum range, nor- 
mal fuel, 1,937 mi. 

Capable of withstanding the severe 
impact loads due to landing and tak- 
ing off in the open seas, the PH-3 is 
powered by two Wright Cyclones rated 
at 750 hp. at 1,950 rpm. at 3,200 ft. 


California Mfg. Association 
To Give Technical Information 
Organized for the purpose of collect- 
ing, analyzing and distributing infor- 
mation of interest to its members, Air- 
craft Parts Manufacturing Association 
has opened offices at 281 Chamber of 


Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. In- 
formation which is gathered relates 
particularly to problems arising 


through enactment of new legislation 
affecting subcontractors and aircraft 
parts suppliers. 

Membership includes California 
companies engaged in manufacturing 
or processing parts, accessories or prod- 
ucts used in the aircraft industry. 
New offices sre under the direction of 


Jack Frost, former secretary to the 
president of Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp. 











The Plus Values of 
PARKS Training Better 
Equips Men to Serve You 


EALIZING that success in com- 
R mercial aviation requires far 
more than flying and mechanical 
skills alone, Parks has carefully 
developed its four major courses 
to prepare men for the business 
of aviation. 

At Parks men are taught and 
encouraged to develop original 
and constructive thinking through 
meeting and solving industry 
problems. That’s an advantage 
to you. It will pay you to discuss 
your personnel problems with 


Mr. Oliver L. Parks. 













ARKS AIR 
COLLEGE, eae 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
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Govt. Awards 393s Million for Planes; 
Douglas Spending $20,000,000 on Plants 


Additional Orders 
Anticipated Soon 
As Program Moves 


HE U. S. aircraft industry in 
law took notice that the na- 
tional defense program, as it affects 
aviation, was beginning to show signs 
of progress in the form of orders 
for military airplanes and resultant 
expansion of manufacturing plants. 

The Army and the Navy cleared 
contracts through the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission for $39,- 
687,968.99 worth of airplanes, esti- 
mated to cover more than 1,410 units 
including primary, basic, advanced and 
twin-engine trainers, fighters and four- 
engine Teobine craft. 

Big plant expansion release of the 
fortnight was that of Douglas Air- 
craft Co. Inc. at Santa Monica, Cal., 
which revealed plans for a $20,000,- 
000 extension including a huge new 
factory at Long Beach, Cal., and ad- 
ditions and improvements to the Santa 
Monica and El Segundo (Cal.) Divi- 
sions of the corporation. 


NA, Martin Make News 

North American Aviation has been 
authorized by the War Dept. and the 
National Defense Advisory Commission 
to build a plant adjacent to Hensley 
Field between Dallas and Ft. Worth, 
Tex., the company reported on Aug. 17. 

Upon completion of the necessary 
negotiations, NA plans to build a fac- 
tory of approximately 1,000,000 sq. ft. 
at a cost of approximately $6,500,000. 
“Further information will be given 
when negotiations with the government 
have been completed,” the announce- 
ment stated. 

Other companies said to be planning 
increases in floor space are Glenn L. 
Martin Co., Curtiss Aeroplane Division 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp., Bell Aircraft 
Corp. and Republic Aviation Corp. 

Martin's expansion at Baltimore, Md., 
is expected to involve approximately 
$24,000,000, increasing space from 
en sq. ft. to more than 2,500,000 


sq. ft. 

Republic, at Farmingdale, N. Y., may 
boost floor space from 218,000 sq. ft. 
to 850,000 sq. ft. 

Curtiss and Bell were reported to be 
negotiating further before making def- 
inite announcement concerning plans, 
although the C-W division recently 
completed a 75 by 150 ft. hangar to 
store P-40 pursuit ships now awaiting 
engines. 

In addition to the Douglas an- 
mouncement concerning plant expan- 
sion, only two concerns reported in- 
tentions to build additions to exist- 
ing facilities. These were two divi- 
sions of United Aircraft Corp.— 





Hamilton Standard Propellers Divi- 
sion at East Hartford, Conn., and 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Division at 
Stratford, Conn. 





CONTRACTS 











Largest contract, made known Aug. 
16, went to Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp., San Diego, Cal., for 56 four- 
engine Army bombers at a price of 
$14,861,342.66 (unit price approxi- 
mately $265,381). 

Second largest award, Aug. 14, 
called for $11,335,631.44 worth of 
trainers (probably basic and ad- 
vanced) for the Army. The 700 units, 
at $16,194 each, will be manufac- 
tured by North American Aviation 
Inc. at Inglewood, Cal. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bethpage, N. Y., represented eastern 
manufacturers in the large contracts 
with a $7,000,000 Navy order for fight- 
ers, announced early in August. 

Following announcement that the 
Army Air Corps would establish a 
multi-engine training base at Elling- 
ton Field near Houston, Tex., a con- 
tract was signed with Beech Aircraft 
Corp. of Wichita, Kan., to supply 67 
twin-engine trainers at a cost of $3,- 
410,746.92 (unit price $50,907). 

Additional Army trainer orders 
went to Stearman Aircraft Division 
of Boeing Airplane Co., Wichita, 
Kan., and Fairchild Aircraft Division 
of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

The Stearman contract, announced 
Aug. 17, involves 337 single-engine 
craft at an approximate unit price of 
$6,059, totaling $2,041,947.97. 

One hundred single-engine trainers 
from Fairchild at $10,383 each, total- 
ing $1,038,300, completed the con- 
tracts announced during the period. 


More Mfrs. to Sign 


Other manufacturers were expected 
to sign within a few days. 

It was emphasized that these new 
orders are being covered by actual 
contracts and not just “agreements” 
between the government and manu- 
facturers. The aircraft comprise a 
large part of the 4,000-plane pro- 
gram for which funds are provided 
in the first supplemental national de- 
fense appropriation. The second sup- 
plemental defense appropriation, con- 
taining money for 19,000 additional 
planes for both Army and Navy, had 
not yet been finally enacted as this 
issue went to press. 

For the most part, these current 
orders do not require as extensive 





have been awarded 


follow: 





Army, Navy Awards to 6 Concerns 


Approximately 3914 million in aircraft contracts for the Army and Navy 
after being cleared through the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission. Awards made up to the time this issue went to press 


Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Cal., 56 four-engine 
DE GED socsccecccecocs one 
North American Aviation Inc., Inglewood, Cal., 700 training 
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i Siti nkebibatbeecnne odeddndeudseoigeses 06006660 11,335,631.44 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, N. Y., unan- 

nounced number of fighters (Navy) ..............-ceceeesees 7,000,000.00 
Beech Aircraft Corp., chita, Kan., 67 twin-engine trainers 

tt) sii inn hice awk wh6hdne 6060s 640 6s 6004040066 3,410,746.92 
Stearman Aircraft Division of Boeing Airplane Co., Wichita, 

Hem... See Heeery Waimers (ATMG) ....cccccccccdcccescccccce 2,041 ,947.97 
Pairchild Aircraft Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane 

Corp., Hagerstown, Md., 100 primary trainers ............ 1,038,300.00 


$14,861,342.66 








plant expansions as are anticipated 
when the second defense appropria- 
tion goes through. 





DOUGLAS EXPANSION 











Details of the huge Douglas proj- 
ect indicated that the company’s new 
Long Beach unit will be erected on 
the 142-acre tract adjacent to Long 
Beach Municipal Airport, now being 
extended and improved. Large pur- 
chases of machinery already have been 
made, it was said. 

Construction work on some of the 
El Segundo units already is under- 
way. 
“When completed and in full oper- 
ation these Douglas factories will 
comprise the most extensive unit of 
its type in the industry,” the an- 
nouncement said. At the present 
time, the company has more than 
18,000 employes and an annual pay- 
roll in excess of $28,000,000. The 
proposed expansion, according to 
Donald W. Douglas, president, will 
more than double these figures. 

The Santa Monica phase of the 
expansion, Douglas revealed, includes 
erection of several large structures 
and improvements to the east of the 
large assembly hangar. Elimination 
of the “danger crest” on Centinela 
Blvd. and improvement of Clover 
Field in accordance with request of 
the Air Corps, will make the air- 
port’s runways more efficient and safe. 

To the El Segundo division will 
be added a 10-acre tract recently 
leased by the company within Los 
Angeles Municipal Airport. 

New improvements and additions 
will give Douglas a total of more 
than 3,110,000 sq. ft. of working 
space and facilities under roof and 
at least another 1,000,000 sq. ft. of 
yard storage and service area. 


Vought-Sikorsky, Hamilton Standard 


The Vought-Sikorsky addition is 
covered in a contract for construction 
of a $35,000, 120 ft. square structure 
with a 40 by 60 ft. wing, the sixth 
addition to be built at the plant 
within the last 18 months. Con- 
struction, which started Aug. 12, will 
be completed in February. 

An 80 by 300 ft., one-story addition 
is slated for early construction at Ham- 
ilton Standard’s plant, constituting a 
bay to the present structure. 


Air Associates Ine. 


Air Associates Inc. revealed that its 
new plant at Bendix, N. J., is rapidly 
nearing completion and that it is 
planned to move all operations of the 
company from the buildings now oc- 
cupied at Roosevelt Field, L. I., on or 
about Sept. 1. 

New plant is located adjacent to 
Bendix Airport, seven miles from Man- 
hattan, and has a total floor area of 
63,000 sq. ft. New facilities repre- 
sent the first unit in an expansion of 
the company’s property which will 
eventually occupy 15 acres of land at 
this location. 

The company also contemplates 
construction of a new plant in the 
Los Angeles aréa at an early date. 


Aero Supply 


Aero Supply Manufacturing Corp. 
has awarded a $50,000 contract for 
construction of an addition to its 
Plant at Corry, Pa. Total figure in- 
cludes equipment. 





Aerial Bus Service 
To closer link its three Californig 
plants at Santa Monica, El Segundo 


and Long Beach, Douglas air. 
craft Co. expects to maintain ap 
aerial bus service between the fac. 
tories and to transport its key ey. 
ecutives, technicians and even 
necessary parts and small machip. 
ery by air. 








PRODUCTION 
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Aeronautical Corporation of America 
Middletown, O.—Production capacity 
of the firm’s new 60,000 sq. ft. plant 
is three times as great as it was on. 
year ago at the former location in 
Cincinnati. 

Bellanca Aircraft Corp., New Castile 
Del.—Deliveries are being made from 
& production group of 25 units of the 
Cruisair, while another group of x 
units is being started through 
machine shop, fuselage and metal dg. 
partments. 

Fairchild Aircraft Division of Fa. 
child Engine & Airplane Corp., Hagen. 
town, Md.—Company is turning oy| 
the M-62 primary trainer, designate 
by the Army as PT-19, at the rate y 
two per day. 

Northrop Aircraft Inc., Hawthorn 
Cal.—The first Northrop patrol bombe 
for the Kingdom of Norway start 
down the assembly line in August fir 
months after the company moved int 
its new plant. The ships in the fo. 
eign order will be delivered to th 
Kingdom of Norway's government out! 
side of Norway. 

Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa! 
—Production of Cubs during June 
increased to a net figure exceed 
$4,000,000 annually. Unit production 
rose from 241 in May to 323 units, th 
highest figure ever reached by Piper 
Total Cub production for the fim 
six months of 1940 reached 1,078 # 
the end of June. 

Ranger Aircraft Engines, division « 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Cor 
Farmingdale, N. Y—With a backly 
of orders totaling $5,800,000, Ranger » 
September will have approximately 
100,000 sq. ft., including production 
engineering and laboratories, with a 
attendant rapid increase in employ- 
ment. Number of employes early i 
August totaled 250, working in tw 
shifts. 

Taylorcraft Aviation Corp., Alliance 
O.—Production during July reached 1, 
new high, with 26 ships being tums) 
out in a single week. On the averagt 
output is being maintained at 23 tod 
per week. Addition of 126 employ 
was made during the first half ¢, 
1940. Total payroll is now 314, a gu 
of more than 100% over the 155 perso 
employed a year ago. 

Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Division 
United Aircraft Corp., Stratford, Com 
—Six OS2U shipboard observatia 
scout planes were delivered to th 
U. 8S. Navy recently. 
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SALES 








Aeronautical Corporation of Ameria, 
Middletown, O.—For the first seve 
months of 1940, sales increased 147% 
over the corresponding 1939 period. 
Unfilled orders as of July 15 amountel 
to over $500,000. “South and Centr 
America are virtually the only foreign 
outlets that remain, whereas Europe, 
Africa and parts of Asia were a 
formerly customers,” company & 
nouncement stated. 

Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Ka 
—Net delivered sales of $244,861 wer 
announced for July. Received fu 





the Philippine Army Air Corps was # 
order for a twin-engine monoplane. 
Fairchild Aircraft Division of Fault 
child Engine & Airplane Corp., Hase® 
town, Md.—Sales since Jan. 1 
81 airplanes—23 Ranger 24's and # 
Warner 24's. , 
Taylorcraft Aviation Corp., Alliat®, 
Oo. — Total orders for first 
amounted to $700,571.74, the best & 
any six-month period. In first i 
of 1939 the total was $304,422.84, a 
the figure for all of 1939 was 
Orders for June were $317,406.34 


Grul 
(Navy) 
Nort 
(War). 
Cons 
961,342 
Pair¢ 
9/17, 1 


Stea: 
$2,041, 
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——__ 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
alifornia Awards of $25,000 and Over 
~~ Release Date Shown 
Air. 

we AIRCRAFT 
key ex. Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, N. Y., 8/5, airplanes, $7,260,280 

1 even |) (Navy). 

machin. North American Aviation Inc., Inglewood, Cal., 8/15, 700 airplanes, $11,335,631 

(War). 
— Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Cal., 8/17, 56 four-engine bombers, $14,- 
961,342.66 (War). 
ild Aircraft Div., Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Hagerstown, Md., 
g/17, 100 trainers, $1,038,300 (War). 

————.|_ peech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan., 8/17, 67 trainers, $3,410,746.92 (War). 
America) Stearman Aircraft Div., Boeing Airplane Co., Wichita, Kan., 8/17, 337 trainers, 
Capacity, $2,041,947.97 (War). 

* _ Plant ENGINES, PARTS, ACCESSORIES 

one 

: Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland, O., 8/8, airplane parts, $217,420 (Air Corps). 

vation in Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y¥., 8/8, airplane parts, $114,636 (Air 


W Castle, 
ade from 
ts Of the 
ip of & 
ugh the 
netal de. 


ae Gyroscope Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 8/8, gyro compass equipment, $230,- 


Navy). 
, Fy Aviation Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 8/9, elevation indi- 
cators, $1,008,923 (War); data transmission systems, $474,175 (War). 
Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich., 8/12, aircraft engines, $1,090,894, 


Air Corps). 
(eoatinental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich., 8/16, aircraft engines, $1,442,275 
of Paix) “S°7) as Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Cal., 8/16, airplane parts, $53,869 (Navy). 


+ Hagers. Bendix Products Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind., 8/16, carburetor 
Ming out| parts, $120,000 (Navy). 
esignaty| © American Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass., 8/17, magnetos, $117,600 (Navy). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


John McShain Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 7/23, aviation & Marine Corps facilities, 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., $1,460,250 (Navy). 

Robert E. McKee, El Paso, Tex., 7/20, completion of engine test building & spray 
pool, equipment repair & depot supply buildings, Air Corps airplane & engine 
repair shops, Albrook Field, C. Z., $2,2 . (War). 

Tuller Construction Co., Red Bank, N. J., 7/20, Air Corps hangar with side & 
rear lean-to's, flight hangars 2, 3, 4, 5, Westover Field, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
$1,621,800 (War). 

Marchbanks Construction Co., Chicago, Ill., 7/20, engineering shop including 
utilities thereto, Patterson Field, O., $336,370 (War). 

Charles H. Shook, Dayton, O., 1/20, gd test se & spray pool including 
utilities thereto, Patterson Field, , $261,000 (War 

Kirk Building Co., Kansas City, Sio* 7/20, eedeeuns repair building, etc., Pat- 
terson Field, O., $177,900 (War). 

Kramp Construction Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 7/20, paved apron & drainage, Cha- 
nute Field, Rantoul, Il., $272, 377 (War). 

Simpson Construction Co., Chicago, IIl., KO temporary addition to laboratory 
building, Wright Field, Dayton, O., $168,000 (War). 

Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 7/19, seotional steel buildings, $106,478 (CAA). 

RCA Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. J., 7/19, receiving equipment, $73,830 (CAA). 

Federal Telegraph Co., Newark, N. J., 7/19, radio transmitting equipment, $179,- 
756 (CAA). 

National Supply Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 7/19, generator plants, $94,411 (CAA). 
Merit Supply Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., 7/19, clock assemblies, $31,248 (Air 


Corps). 
Wadell Engineering Co., Newark, 


N. J., 7/19, maintenance equipment, $41,490 
(Air Corps). 
General Bronze Corp., Long Island City, N. Y., 7/19, cradle assemblies, $29,044 
(Air Corps). 


E. A. Kinsey Co., Cincinnati, O., 7/19, milling machines, $25,917 (Air Corps). 
Scintilla Magneto Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Sidney, N. Y., 7/19, parte for 
magnetos, $100,000 (Navy). 

Electrical Research Products Inc., New York, N. Y., 7/19, vibration analyzer, 
$46,300 (Air Corps). 








pached 1 Pratt & Whitney Div., Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West Hartford, Conn., 7/11, 
tural universal lathes, bench-type, engine; turrets; screw machines, $87,995 (Air Corps). 

8 J. G. Saltzman Inc., N. Y. C., 7/11, projection printers, $80,750 (Air Corps). 
average Seifreat-Elstad Machinery Co., Dayton, O., 7/11, honing & lapping machines, 
23 toS) fixtures for holding air-cooled cylinders, $134,408 (Air Corps). 

employe General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, O., 7/11, lathe engine, $49,580 (Navy). 

half ¢ American Builders, Seattle, Wash., 7/11, sectional buildings, $56,315 (CAA). 


1, a gat Heil Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 7/11, Army Air Corps trucks, $117,515 (Air Corps). 
; une \ ene Co., Columbus, O., 7/26, test stand assemblies, $33,440 
orps). 
Duplan Silk Corp., New York, N. Y., 7/26, parachute silk, $135,380 (Air Corps). 








vision « Berger Mfg. Div., Republic Steel Corp., 7/26, steel racks, $160,592 (Air Corps). 
d, = PR ge oil Co., Inc. in Ky., Louisville, Ky., 7/26, engine fuel, $38,700 (Air 
servation| Corps 
to th Shell Oil Co. Inc. (St. Louis, Mo.), 7/26, engine fuel, $80,007 (Air Corps). 
; Yates-American Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., 7/26, borers, $56,742 =a" Corps). 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Supplies Inc., Charlestown, W. Va., 7/26, 
————|, thermometer stand assemblies (Air Corps). 
f Klauer Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Ia., 7/26, trucks, $38,547 (Air Corps). 
—_— Motors Corp., Cincinnati, O., 7/26, truck-tractors, $124,582 (Air 
Trailer Co. of America, Cincinnati, O., 7/26, trailers, $40,780 (Air Corps). 
America Woltz Studio Inc., Des Moines, Ia., 7/26, contact prints, $28,639 (Agric. ). 
it sever Aero Exploration Co., Tulsa, Okla., 7/26, contact prints, $63,161 (Agric.). 
ed 147% 16 Che — Aerial Surveys Inc., San Antonio, Tex., 7/26, contact prints, $36,- 
a. H. H. Dceller, San Antonio, Tex., 7/27, equipment repair building, Duncan 


i og | ag (War). 
ames lem, Salt Lake City, Utah, 7/27, officers’ quarters, Hill Field, 
ve. Ons 395 AY. r) " : 

r Kiewit Sons’ Co., Omaha, Neb., 7/27, depot 1 iiding, 1 ld, 
Utah, 75 (War), /: pot supply building, Hill Field 


era oi vee Brothers, Columbus, O., 7/27, airplane repair dock, Patterson Field, O., 


Brooks ~ Co.. Ft. Wayne, Ind., 7/27, concrete pavements, Savanna 


Ordnance Depot, IIl., $45,294 (War). 
$05;308 (ee yashi, Honolulu, ¢ H., 7/27, hangar facilities, Hickam Field, T. H., 


r). 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 7/19, engine fuel, $59,400 (Air Corps). 
ae Co., New York, N. Y., 7/19, engine fuel, $76,500 (Air Corps). 
ood Rubber Co. Inc., Watertown, Mass., “ winter flying boots, $31,240 (Navy). 
an Kodak Co. Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 7/17, photographic film, paper & 
Plates, $69,380 (Air Corps). 
vrenne ietetien Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., 7/17, cameras, a ag (Air Corps). 
Oneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 7/15, drift meter 
assemblies, $50,000 (Air Corps i 
PR Ix & Sons Inc., North Bergen, N. J., 7/15, parachute silk, $85,500 (Air 
Bélfreat-Ristad Machine 
$258,632 (Air C ry Co., Dayton, O., 7/15, honing machines & lapping, 


ia Air Corp), On i~ (N. Y.), New York, N. Y., 7/15, aircraft engine fuel, $142,190 


Moore & Roberts, San Francisco, Cal., 7/13, tw ~ ay uarters, gate house, recrea- 
tional building, Naval Air Station, Alameda, TS 927,324 (Navy). 
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Incorporations 


California — Allmetal Aircraft Co., 
Alhambra; to design and construct air- 
planes; A shares with ageresste 
par value of $500,000. Howard 
dell of San Gabriel is a director. 

California—Brown Aircraft Corp., Los 
Angeles; $1,000,000. Directors: Lawrence 
W. Brown, Douglas B. Palmer, Nicholas 
Bleecker, all of Los Angeles. 

California—Crosby Aircraft Corp., Los 
Angeles; $100,000. Founders: R. R. Mor- 
row, Sherman Oaks, Harry Crosby, all 
of Burbank. 

California — National Aviation, Inc., 
Los Angeles; $1,500,000. 

California—Walter Aircraft Corp., Los 
Angeles; $200,000. Directors: Thomas 
Walters and Lolita Walters, both of Los 
Angeles, and Edward Lawler of El Se- 
gundo. 

California—Westwood School of Aero- 
nautics, Imc.; capital 1,000,000 shares, 
par value 50 cents; vermitted to issue 
168,926 shares. Directors: Gordon D. 
Brown, H. C. Stolee, Nathan Newby, Jr. 

Delaware—Air Freight, Inc.; to deal 
in aircraft; $1,000 par $1; principal 
office, Corporation Guarantee & Trust 
Co. Incorporators: C. A. Donnelly, R. P. 
deHart, L. G. Hagner, Wilmington. 

Delaware—Point Breeze Flying Club, 
Inc.; od service; capital, none; prin- 
cipal office, John T. Benedict, Wilming- 
ton. Incorporators: W. Bernard Mulli- 
ken, Ashley; Mason Hirsh, Arden; F. 
Gordon Stager, Claymont. 

Delaware—Seaboard Airways, Inc.; to 
deal in aircraft; capital, $100,000, par 
$100; principal office, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Incorporators: Leslie Craven, William S. 
Begg, Sally T. Malloy, New ao 

Delaware — Skylark Aircraft 
to deal in aircraft; $300,000 =. re 
principal office, U. S. Corporation Co. 
Incorporators: J. M. Townsend, M. §& 
Storey, B. C. McGee, Dover. 

TIllinois—Aeronautical Country Club, 
Inc., 3040 Grant St., Evanston; 
shares common npv. Incorporators: C. 
H. Burnham, V. L. Burnham, N. Bak- 
lester. es oe Lloyd T. Bailey, 
160 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Illinois—Central Fiying- Service, Inc., 
2665 N. Marshfield Ave., Chicago; flying 
services; 50 shares common pv. at $100 
share. Incorporators: G. J. Dalton, P. H. 
Forssander, H. H. Kirk. Correspondent: 
Charles A. Miller, 7318 Irving Park Blvd., 
Chicago. 

Dlinois—Flight, Inc., 10 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago; flying field; 200 shares 
common npv. Incorporators: R. Rosen, 
Cc. F. Sainsbury, J. B. O'Shaughnessy. 
Correspondent: Rosen, Francis and 
Cleveland, 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Indiana—Beilgard Aircraft Corp., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Evansville; to manufac- 
ture and sell aircraft and accessories: 
25,000 shares npv. Incorporators: Jerome 
D. Beeler, Lewis A. Parker, Albert J. 
Hoffman, Harvey A. Beilgard, William 
C. Welborn. Agent: Arthur P. Eberlin, 
645 S. Frederick Ave., Evansville. 

Indiana—Dunes Alrcraft Corp., 618 
Franklin St., Michigan City; agent: 
George Lasko, same address; to manu- 
facture, sell and rent airplanes and 
ye air shows, exhibits; 200 shares 

par value. George Lasko, Edward 
Lasko, Paul Wilhelm. 

Indiana—Roscoe Turner Aeronautical 
Corp., Indianapolis; amendment increas- 
in, capital etock to 11,250 shares npv. 

uisiana—Gull Agroratt Corp.; capi- 
tal stock, $6,000. K. Byrne, pres.; 
Willam P. Hagerty, ®t, -treas. 

Michigan—Groundcrew, Inc., Detroit; 
to promote aircraft piloting; $1,000 
common. 

Michigan—Mercury Aircraft Co., Inc., 
Menominee; $50,000 common. 

New Jersey—Royal Flying Service, Inc., 
Jersey City; 100 shares npv. Agent: Abe 
A. Schultz. 

New York—Aircraft Protective Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York City; airplanes; 
$50,000. G. Kenneth Brown, 500 5th Ave., 
New York City. 

New York—American Aircraft Co 
Inc., New York City; aircraft; 108 
shares npv. S. Howard Imbrey, 500 5th 
Ave., New York City. 

New York—Archie Baxter’s Flying 
Service, Inc., ss airplanes, hy- 
droplanes; 200 sha npv. Continental 
Lawyers Albany Service. 305 Broadway, 
New York City. 

New York — Arvon Manufacturing 
Corp., New York City; aircraft and naval 
construction; 300 shares npv. Cravath, 
deGersdorff, Swaine & Wood, 15 
Broad St., New York City. 

New York—Lafayette Flying Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., New York City; 
aircraft; 250 shares npv. E. Prank Kelley, 
15 Central Park West, New York City. 

New York—Oneonta Aviation Club, 
Inc., Oneonta; aircraft; enee Molinari 
& Deery, 16 Dietz St., ‘Oneonta 

New York—Seneca Flying School, Inc. 
Syracuse; instruction in aviation; 206 
shares npv. Bond, Schoeneck & King, 
State Tower Bldg., Syracuse. 
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New York—Spier Aircraft Corp., New 
York City; aircraft; $175,000. David W. 
Kirschen, 26 Court 8t., Brooklyn. 

New York—Universal Aviation Corp., 
New York City; aircraft; 200 shares 
npv. Walsh & Levine, 295 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

North Carolina — Queen City Aero 
Club, Inc.; principal office, Charlotte; 
non-stock corporation; “to encourage 
interest in aviation in the community 
and to provide economical flying rates 
for its members.” Incorporators: H. P. 
Gassoway, W. A. Cackie, J. A. Duncan 
and others. 

Oklahoma—Prop-Wash Aviation Club, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, $2,000. J. C. Ham- 
ilton, Jr., Arthur D. Burne, Howard M. 
Boyer, Oklahoma City. 

Oklahoma — Southwestern Aviation 
Service, Inc., Weatherford; $10,000. L. 
L. Hoffman, George B. Graves, Miles E. 
Norman, all of Weatherford. 

Oregon —Island Flying Club, Inc., 
Portland; flying school; $1,500. Jack Al- 
len,, Gene Nordgren, C. T. Arnold, 
Robert Elbon. Filed by Sugg & Mason, 
attorneys, Vancouver, Wash 

Oregon—Lynden Flying Club, Inc., 
Corvallis; charitable; “to better’ equip 
members for military defense of the 
U. 8S.” John Russell, Edward M. Zer- 
zan, Dwain Bunker. Filed by Leland G. 
Renshaw, Corvallis. 

Oregon — Multnomah Flying Club, 
Portland; flying club, charitable. K. F. 
Madden, G. H. Charters, Jr., Alva F. 
Thomas. Filed by Robert J. Creamer, 
attorney, Portland. 

Oregon — Shasta-Cascade Aero Club, 
Inc., Klamath Falls; to promote in- 
terest in aviation, charitable. H. F. 
Jensen and others. Filed by Lynn 
Moore, attorney, Klamath Falls. 

South Carolina — Hawthorne Flying 
School, Charleston; to operate airports, 
general fiying service, to deal in air- 
planes; $5,000. Beverly E. Howard, pres.- 
treas.; Charles L. Howard, Sr., v.p. 

Texas—Austin Flying Club, Austin; 
educational; no capital stock. Incor- 
porators: W. A. Berry, Glen W. Spencer, 
Walter J. Richter. 

Virginia—Bristol Aircraft Corp., Bris- 
tol; to manufacture aircraft and ulp- 
ment, engines and parts; $500. 


100,000 shares at $5 hichard E. 
Breed, 3rd, New York, pres.; C. C. 
Lincoln, Jr., Marion, Va., v. p.; George 


Breed, New York, secy.-treas. Directors 
are the three officers and John D. Lin- 
coln, Marion, Va., and Jane P. Breed, 
New York. 








CLASSIFIED ADS 


7¢ per word—minimum charge $1.00— 
Payable in advance 





BOOKS 


PILOT’S Examinations fully covered 
(all grades). Send for Aeronautical 
Training, revised +” 1940, covering 
Navigation, Meteorol CA.R., Alr- 
craft and Engines. hy $2.00 post- 
paid or C.O.D. 


FLIGHT Instructor Rating: new text 
with diagrams in question and answer 
form. Prepares the pilot for examina- 
tion. Only $2.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 


INSTRUMENT Flying: New Quiz Text 
on “Instrument Rating” prepares the 
pilot for complete written test. Used 
by leading Instrument Schools. Up to 
date and authentic—why fail? Only 
$4.00 postpaid or C.O.D. including new 
Radio-Telephone Examination. 














AIRPLANE and Engine Mechanics: 
Pass your written test. New text 
(Questions with Answers) covering Alir- 
planes, Engines and Mechanics Civil 
Air Regulations. Two books in one— 
only $3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 
Address 
Quiz System, Dept. W. 
1435 Flower St. 
Glendale, Calif. 





POSITION OPEN 


Aeronautical Engineer and De- 
signer. Experience in 100-200h.p. 
design and production. New com- 
pany in New England area. Inter- 
ested in develo oping design. Salary 
$5,000 to $7,5 Reply Box 313 
American Aviation. 


AVIATION INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Frank Ambrose, Pres. 
Aircraft & Aircraft Engine Courses 
CAA. Recognized N. Y. State 


Dept. S 36-01 35th Ave. 
Long Island City New York 
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Washington Financial Review 








SEC Registrations 


Airplane Manufacturing 
& Supply Corp. 

Net proceeds estimated at $87,672 will 
be raised by company’s proposed issue 
which was registered August 14, cover- 
ing 93,266 shares of $l-par common 
capital stock, to be offered for account 
of stockholders through ‘issuance of 
rights for one new share for each three 
shares held. Unsubscribed for stock 
may be purchased by G. Brashears & 
Co.. Los Angeles, and resold to the 
public at $1.25. Underwriter’s agree- 
ment also provides for payment by 
registrant of $5,000 to Brashears & Cc. 
to cover expenses. 

Distribution of proceeds will be ap- 
proximately as follows: $20,000 for re- 
ducing promissory note payable to 
Bendix Aviation Ltd.; $3,000 for shelves, 
etc., $2,000 for furniture and fixtures, 
and $20,000 for inventory in new loca- 
tion at Oakland Airport, leased July 1; 
$17,672 for inventory at all four loca- 
tions to meet anticipated demands. 

Cempany was incorporated in Cali- 
fornia April 13, 1939, and acquired busi- 
ness of two divisions of Bendix Avia- 
tion Ltd.: Pacific Airmotive Corp. Ltd. 
and Airplane Part & Supplies Inc. upon 
payment of $130,000 cash and promis- 
sory note for $60,000 secured by chattel 
mortgage. Present payroll is 125. Firm 
sells accessories and supplies at whole- 
sale and retail, including engines and 
parts of Continental, Pratt Whit- 
ney, Ranger, Wright, Jacobs, Warner 
and Kinner. Eclipse products, Hamil- 
ton Standard propellers, Stromberg 
carburetors, Sherwin-Williams dopes 
and finishes, Pioneer instruments and 
BG spark plugs represent predominat- 
ing lines. Reconditioning, overhaul, re- 
pair and service also are carried on. 

Four locations are maintained: Union 
Air Terminal, Burbank, Cal., Mills Field, 
South San Francisco, Cal.; 6235 San 
Fernando Rd., Glendale, Cal., and the 
new site at Oakland, Cal., airport. Ad- 
ditional sales branches will be opened 
in the midwest and east. 

Earl Herring is president and general 
manager; E. H. Conerton is vice presi- 
dent; E. O. Locher is secretary & trea- 
surer. Balance sheet of May 31 shows 
total assets of $445,584, with total cur- 
rent assets $282,795. In the period Mar. 
1, 1940, to May 1, 1940, gross sales were 
$165,005 and net income after taxes 
was $16,979. 


Current SEC Reports 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS CORP. 


Amendment of charter increasing au- 
thorized capital stock from 2,000, to 
3,000,000 shares of $5-par became effec- 
tive June 8, 1940. On June 28, to re- 
flect retirement of 50,000 treasury 
shares, capital stock account was re- 
duced and capital surplus account ac- 
cordingly increased by $250,000. In ad- 
dition, upon such retirement, treasury 
stock account was credited with $727,- 
259 and reserve-treasury stock account 
= with that amount. 

Following have ceased to become sub- 
Sidiaries: South Seas Commercial Co.; 
(2) Sociedad Anomina Colombo-Ameri- 
cana de Aviacion (inactive Colombian 
Company); (3) Servicios Aereos de 
Guatemala, S. A. 








Board of directors recently was in- 
creased from 17 to 18. 

FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE 
Corp.—Employment agreement with J. 
Carlton Ward Jr., executed May 9, 
1940, is effective for three years from 
July 11, 1940, and calls for minimum 
salary as president of $30,000 plus 4% 
of company’s annual net income and 
options for 35,000 unissued $l-par com- 
mon shares at $3 a share. Sherman M. 
Fairchild on July 11 granted Ward op- 
tion to purchase from him 5,000 shares 
common. 

Net revenue to company from sale 
of license by Duramold Aircraft Corp., 
subsidiary, to use the Duramold “plas- 
tic” process, is shown at $161,556 in an- 
other current report. 





Financial Reports 








KINNER MOTORS INC.—Net profi: 
for year to June 30 was $62,939 after 
charges & tax provisions, or l4c each 
on 445,978 shares. Of total earnings, 
$40,106 was realized in last six months. 
Since this is first annual statement of 
the reorganized company, no compari- 
son is possible. Gross sales were $430,- 
815 (last six months $280,355). 

B. B. Robinson, president, said more 
engines were delivered in last quarter 
than during entire previous three 
quarters. July deliveries were 47 en- 
gines. The new 175-hp. engine of con- 
ventional radial design is being tested 
and will be placed on market upon re- 
ceipt of CAA type certificate. June 30 
balance sheet shows current assets of 
$323,957, including $222,393 cash. Cur- 
rent liabilities were $127,012. 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP.— 
Net profit for calendar half year, $2,- 
599,989 after charges and taxes, against 
$2,331,036 in corresponding 1939 period 
Profit for second quarter was $1,362,988, 
against $1,237,001 for the preceding 
quarter, compared with $1,099,311 for 
second quarter of 1939. No provision 
Was made for excess profits taxes. 
Backlog at June 30: $141,130,678 against 
$77,814,500 on Jan. 1. Orders received 
during the six months were $86,018,676; 
billings $22,702,498. 

CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP.—Consoli- 
dated net profit for calendar half year, 
$6,235,969 after charges and taxes, 
against $3,370,804 for the corresponding 
1939 period. Profit for second quarter 
was $3,821,773 after depreciation and 
taxes, against $2,414,196 for previous 
quarter and $1,672,647 for 1939 second 
No provision was made for 
excess profits taxes. Backlog at June 
30: $248,668,549, against $143,282,142 on 
Jan. 1. Orders received in the haif 
were $152,225,298; billings $46,838,891. 

FAIRCHILD AVIATION—CORP.—Net 
profit for calendar half year, subject to 
adjustment but after provision for 
present federal taxes: $318,946, against 
$141,121 a year ago. Consolidated back- 
log at June 30 was $3,111,096, against 
a le Jan. 1, and $1,070,338 on Jan. 

BENDIX AVIATION CORP.—Consoli- 
dated net profits, after charges, to June 
30: $6,613,180 for the 12 months ($3.16); 
$4,295,418 for the six months ($2.05), 
and $2,361,538 for the three months 
($1.13). 

E. R. Palmer, vice president, said 1940 
second quarter sales, payrolls, & net 
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Lockheed Sales Appointments 
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Carl B. Squier, vice-president and general sales manager, and Hall L. Hibbard, - 
chief engineer, both of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal., in mid-August 
made announcements of the following appointments, pictured above, left to right: 
JOSEPH R. HARGROVE, new manager of Lockheed’s domestic sales division. sa 
FERRIS M. SMITH, manager of the company’s export sales department. $1 
CHARLES F. THOMAS, formerly in Amsterdam as a technical assistant for 34 
Lockheed, newly appointed technical sales engineer. 20 
REAGAN STUNKEL, selected as manager of the company’s service department 25 
NS eee eee . — WwW 
earnings were highest in firm’s history. stock), based on value, as of June 30 Cl 
June 30 backlog was $45,000,000. A re- of securities with readily ascertainable re 
serve of $625, was available as of market value, on value of other securi- 
date to meet any excess profits taxes ties at cost, and investments in con- 
which may be applicable to current trolled corporations at cost. This com- a 
year. pares with net assets on Mar. 31 equal w! 
EASTERN AIR LINES—Net income to $19.44 per share and with $14.61 on at 
for calendar half year: $733,926, after June 30, 1939. Net income for six pa 
depreciation and provision for federal months to June 30 was $609,625, includ- pa 
income tax, or $1.32 a common ehare, ing $679,368 net profit on sales of se- m 
comparing with $363,416 in the first curities and after expenses and federa) 
half of 1939, or 65c. Earnings for income taxes, etc. Net income in 1939 ar 
second quarter were $222,347, against first half was $175,464, including $181,- ac 
$130,291 a year ago. 786 net profit on sales of securities. As- tr’ 
On May 27 company sold 110,909 com- sets at June 30 were $7,450,644, includ- sa 
mon shares, realizing $3,374,770 after ing $1,022,326 cash. Paid-in surplus was K! 
costs. $4,139,368 and earned surplus was $720,- 99 
Total revenues in June quarter were 691. Capital stock amounts to 477,274 
$2,586,252; expenses $2,014,467; deprecia- $5-par shares. 21 
tion, etc. $229,438; federal income tax THOMPSON PRODUCTS INC. — Six v2 
20,000. In six months revenues were months profit $1,047,902 ($3.31 a com- ke 
$5,415,616; expenses $3,971,387; depre- mon share), against $646,055 or $2.13 in gi 
ciation $431,303; federal income tax 1939 half. June quarter earnings were 
$279,000. Balance sheet at June 30 $525,734, equal after dividend require- 
shows assets $9,727,355; current assets ments on 28,290 shares of $5-preferred er 
$7,293,814; current liabilities $1,477,307; to $1.66 a common share. Sales for half of 
capital surplus $3,406,212; earned sur- were $11,763,820, net, against $7,303,165 $1 
Plus $1,842,396. year ago. | $1. 
For the half, 158,059 revenue pas- NATIONAL AIRLINES INC. — Net | * 
sengers were flown, up 50% over year income in fiscal year ended June 39) ™% 
ago; revenue passenger miles were 79- was $28,603 after taxes. Total revenue | m 
339,867, up 50%; revenue miles flown was $468,932, against $230,739 year ago. an 
were 7,366,817, up 42%; mail pounds REPUBLIC AVIATION CORP. — Net 
were 2,384,773; up 21%; mail pound profit for calendar half year: $842,161 
miles were 1,291,141,000, up 19%; ex- or 75c each on 982,408 common shares 
press pounds 567,395, up 25%. Passen- after dividend requirements on pre- 
ger revenue was $4,298,980, up 57%; ferred. (This was first semi-annual | 
mail revenue $943,247, up 11%; other profit in firm history. Net loss in 12 
revenue was $173,388, up 33% months of 1939 was $524,781.) Net sales 
NATIONAL AVIATION CORP. — At were $3,783,673. June 30 current assets 


June 30 net assets had indicated value 
of $7,664,168 ($16.02 per share of capital 





Week Ended Aug. 10 


High 
American Airlines .. 58 
Aviation Corp ..... 434 
Bendix Aviation 307% 
Boeing Airplane .... 1415 
Consolidated Aircraft 2214 
Continental Motors . 3 
Curtiss-Wright ..... 716 
Curtiss-Wright A .. 2519 
Douglas Aircraft ... 71 
Eastern Air Lines ... 3014 
DT itevecse«s 315% 
Grumman Acft. Eng. 1634 
Lockheed Aircraft 2614 
Glenn L. Martin 3149 


Nat’l Aviation Corp. 10 


N. American Aviation 1645 
Pan American 1414 
Sperry Corp. ....... 383% 
0 =e 32 
Thompson Products. 33 
Zn shvidéegdecwente 18 
United Aircraft 377% 
United Air Lines 167% 


Wright Aeronautical 98 


NEW YORK CURB 


Week Ended Aug. 10 


High 
Aero Supply A ..... ons 
Aero Supply B ..... 515 
Air Associates ...... 11 
Air Investors ....... a 
Aviation & Transp. . 234 
Beech Aircraft ..... 434 
Bell Aircraft ...... 1634 
Bellanca Aircraft + 
Breeze Corps. ...... 514 
Brewster Aero. ..... 101% 
Canadian Colonia! 655 
Fairchild Aviation .. 912 
Pairchild Eng. & Air. 414 
Irving Air Chute .. 1445 
Penn-Central ...... 16 
Republic Aviation 434 
Ryan Aeronautical 419 
Waco Aircraft ...... 41% 
Western Air Express 446 


Low Change 


5634 
2919 
14 


311% 
3154 
171% 
351% 
16 
98 


Low Change 


11 


were $4,666,436; current liabilities $3,- 
166,123. Backlog at date was $12,274,000 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


~ 
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Week Ended Aug 


Net Net 
Sales High Low Change Sale 
—215 2108 56 511g —4% om 
aie Q 434 4 — 3, 18,40 
+ % 5.900 3014 27% —21, 6,600 
aur 2,900 145, 1234 —11, 8,300 
ie: 1,700 217%, 191, —2%> 1,60 
Ie 5.700 3 2%, — % 9,708 
15 18.900 715 63,4 —% 15,40 
154 3.700 2514 235, —1!2 3,90 
—% 1,700 7134 71, —23, 3,000 
+ % 3,700 30 2734 —234 3,00 
—11g ry 30%, 2834 —2 a 
—t1 1 17 1534 — % j 
—% 4,500 25%, 2314, —2%4 8,400 
— % 5,400 313, 28 —23%, 7,200 
cme: 700 934 914 —% 1,700 
—3 6,100 163g 15144 — 14 9,800 
— 1,800 14 1234 —%, 5,400 
+ % 4,500 3834 3514 —15g 4,800 
ee 1,400 323, 293, —2 3,100 
—114 800 175% 164% —11%4 2,30 
— % 3,000 371m 335, —25g 10,200 
asa 7,200 165, 14142 —2', 9,800 
—% 3,600 9314 91 7 30 
—4 20 31%, 3012 —1%% 800 


Net 


EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Aug. 17 


Net 
Sales High Low Change Sales 
oiens 203 203%, ~«g 100 
600 53% | Sig tC OD 
100 same ac) anil anni 
caida 134 . 300 
1,500 25% 212 — 3,800 
1,000 43, 4 =— %% 1,600 
900 16 1419 —1 800 
200 334 3% —% 1,400 
400 5 43%, —% 1,500 
2,200 97% 815 —114 4.600 
1,000 614 558 — 1% 1,700 
500 934 9 —i, 1,00 
1,100 4% 4 —% 30 
700 14 134%, — % 600 
800 15 144, —1 500 
4,200 5 444 —% 7,60 
100 a —— ewes oom 
600 4'5 + — 500 
100 44, 4 — % 400 





cents 
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7,303,165 
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$842,161 
1 shares 
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American Aviation 


June Aero Exports Lift Year’s 
Sales 17% Above Entire 1939 Total 


With the British and French increas- 
ing their purchases of U. S. aviation 
products 62% over the previous month, 
aeronautic exports in June jumped to 
$27,591,288, second largest monthly 
total ever recorded and only 4% less 
than the peak month of Dec. 1939. The 
June amount, exceeding that for May 
by 22°, was 160% above the June 1939 
figure and raised exports during the 
first half of 1940 to value of $138,388.- 
046, or 17% above the entire 1939 total. 

Leading June customer was France, 
sales to which included 193 aircraft for 
$12,654,412 and 195 engines for $2,505,- 
343. The United Kingdom spent $4.- 
209,425 for 97 planes and $218,849 for 
25 engines. These countries togetner 
with Canada, Sweden, Belgium and 
China took 93% of June shipments, the 
remainder going to 50 markets. 

In first half of 1940 a total of 1,532 
aircraft was exported for 795,261,402, 
while 2,008 engines shipped were valued 
at $17,704,362. Other items included 
parachutes and parts $537,835; engine 
parts and accessories $7,240,847; instru- 
ments and parts $1,996,651; propellers 
and parts $4,398,441; other parts and 
accessories $11,248,508. Principal coun- 
tries of destination for the six months 
sales were France $75,375,565; United 
Kingdom $18,167,967; Australia $9,538,- 
990; Canada $7,050,759; Sweden $4,928,- 
211; Finland $4,055,237; China $3,708.- 
020; Netherlands Indies $2,578,745; Tur- 
key $1,844.076; Norway $1,441,771; Bel- 
gium $1,150,083, and Brazil $1,008,207. 


June exports consisted of 336 pow- 
ered landplanes $18,604,362; shipments 
of 32 landplanes to be assembled abroad 
$1,560,931; 4 seaplanes and amphibians 
$155,500; 314 engines $3,122,721; engine 
parts and accessories $1,309,154; instru- 
ments and parts $307,874; propellers 
and parts $735,913; 


parachutes and 
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parts $60,648; other parts and acces- 
sories $1,734,185. 

The 22 customers spending more 
than $10,000 for U. S. aeronautic pro- 
ducts in June are: 


PUOMGD occccccvecs $17,196,440 
United Kingdom 5,007 ,647 
Canada ..... ote 1,271,153 
Sweden 1,127,144 
Belgium ..... 573,344 
China ...... 531,428 
Mozambique 282,771 
 =Ppere ; 230,213 
Netherlands Indies 211,117 
 _earnarr 180,434 
Australia ........ 151,736 
a 148,436 
i theese 124,239 
| SASS 105,218 
PD -dcendenakens ene es 104,513 
DE Scndaecdcleesenyue 74,413 
Pe  bscckaandenits 55,628 
ER senbsoeewusvess 47,507 
Hong Kong 33,305 
Japan ........ 21,015 
Bolivia ........ - 19,267 
Union of S. Afric 17,665 


Vega Orders Equipment 
Aircraft Accessories Corp. has an- 
nounced receipt of an order from 
Vega Airplane Co. for hydraulic equip- 
ment amounting to more than $130,- 
000. This boosts company backlog to 
approximately $750,000 


September 1, 1940 


Republic and Vultee Building Planes 
for Sweden but They Go Into Crates 


The sudden cancellation of export 
licenses to Scandinavia by the State 
Dept. in July has resulted in piling 


up of airplanes in crates by one com- 


pany and affects delivery of planes 
almost off the production line by 
another company. The State Dept 


cancelled the licenses without advance 
notice to the Swedish Embassy or 
the aircraft companies involved 
Republic Aviation Corp. had orders 
from Sweden totaling about 130 pur- 
suit ships. About 60 of these planes 
had been delivered before the license 
was cancelled Since the complete 
order was paid for in advance the 
company is continuing to turn out 
planes which it is crating as soon as 
they come off the assembly line Be- 
cause of general export. restrictions 
the Swedish government cannot easily 
transfer the contract to another coun- 
try. Because Sweden is within the 
German sphere of influence it cannot 
turn the planes over to the British 
Storage space is very difficult to find 
and costly when it is found. China is 
about the only outlet currently avail- 
able, although it is possible that the 
U. S. may buy the planes from Sweden 
Vultee Aircraft Inc. started produc- 
tion Aug. 1 on its Swedish order for 
144 pursuit ships, the first of which 
is expected to be off the line soon 
The company was paid in full in ad- 
vance and at last reporting was con- 
tinuing to build the planes 
Meantime a clue appeared in Con- 
gress which may solve the difficulty. 
The Faddis bill (HR-10339) which 
would give the President power to 
requisition military aviation equip- 
ment, tools, etc., on which export li- 
censes have been denied, was re- 
ported favorably to the House Aug 
15. 
Rep. Faddis explained that numbers 
of foreign orders, including aircraft 


...as always, with the “4pa7k of “fe” tor 
AMERICA’S AIR COMMERCE OR AIR COMBAT 
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and aeronautical supplies. as well as 
machine tools and other material 
needed for national defense, are piling 


up at docks and warehouses but can- 


not be exported because of State 
Dept. disapproval The bill is neces- 
sary he said because the foreign 


buyers are refusing to give up their 
rights to the material The bill was 
approved by the Army and Navy Mu- 
nitions Board at a hearing before the 
House Military Affairs Committee 





Antwerp Group Plans 
Extension of Activities 


Stakgold, president of Ets 
Corneliussen & Stakgold S. A Ant- 
werp. Belgium, has formed and in- 
corporated in New York the American 
Aircraft Co. Inc., Corneliussen & Stak- 
gold Inc and American Household 
Equipment Co. Inc., all at 39 Broadway 
New York City, to carry on the busi- 
ness which was done from Antwerp 
prior to the German invasion Henri 
Stakgold is president of the group, 
and Frederick R. Pinter is one of the 
directors 

The U. S. organization was set up to 


Henri 


ee. 


facilitate contact with American 
manufacturers represented by the 
company and with its overseas cus- 
tomers Extension of activities to 
Latin American countries and the 


Far East is anticipated 
Parts Manufacture Planned 

Sale of Warren Veneer & Panel Co 
to Aetna Industrial Corp. of New York 
City was revealed in mid-August by 
the veneer concern at its Warren 
Pa., office Aetna will use the Penn- 
sylvania plant to manufacture parts } 
for aircraft. it was reported. 





* At no other time is proved equipment 
so much needed as in periods of emer- 
gencies. Then there is no time for ex- 
tended development work or exhaustive 
testing aid trying. Yet efficiency and 
safety must not be sacrificed for haste. 
Confidence must be maintained. 

That is why Bendix-Scintilla calls at- 
tention at this time to its record of long 
proved service in every branch of avia- 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION - 


Bendix Aviation Corporation + 


tion—the army, the navy and every airline 
in America. Bendix-Scintilla Aircraft 
Magnetos and Bendix Aircraft Spark 
Plugs are now, as always, ready with 
action for action. 





BENDIX 
SCINTILLA 






Sidney, New York 
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This year Continental Air Lines adds f 
seven new Lodestars to accommo- ié 

date increased passenger demands. ] 00 

mi 

in 





1934 1937 1939 

2 larger Lockheeds “‘Fourteens” and 
one Lockheed Electra expand the 
Continental Air Lines Lockheed Fleet. 


Continental started operations with 3 3 Lockheed two-engine ‘‘Twelves’’ put 
Lockheed Vegas. Success enabled them into service, giving increased comfort 
to purchase another the first year. and more passenger accommodations. 


The EVOLUTION of a SUCCESSFUL AIRLINE 





Now, at a peak of successful operations Continental 
has honored Lockheed again—by the addition of new, 
larger, 14 passenger Lodestars to its fleet. This choice 


There is more to the “success” of an airline than 
just the transports it flies...intelligent management, 


organization and personnel are of vital importance. 
But to the people who fly on that airline... the airplane of Lockheeds can mean but one thing—the Lodestar, 


still represents the airline. That’s why passengers call like its predecessors, the Electra, the 12 and the 14, 
Continental Air Lines—“a Lockheed airline”! is again a three way favorite—with passengers, for its 
advanced comforts, with pilots, and with operators 
who maintain the upward curve of Continental profits. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California. 


ARSE : 
LOOK T0 FOR LEADERSHIP 


Continental has always used Lockheeds exclusively. 
These transports have earned for Continental the dis- 
tinction of the world’s fastest schedules. 





